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7 the Ty Gentlemen 8 ubſeribers to t the - 
- Printing of this Work. | 


# . 
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FAR brethren, this little 3 work ov owes . 
4 birth to the deſire I had for the uf 


pinels of a youth, fearing that he would. | be 
Pa by Productions under the Honour= 


 _ x ©, _ f-7 + 


bc all principles 5 2 aich 2 8 1 5 


$$ $1 #3 — K 


baus vearared to attack theſe great men, in 


KEDS 1.3 84 88) 1704 


4 ſtile adapted, t to his comptehenfte on, and 1 in 


5 a language "hich Is acm .confident you undeg< 
ſtand mych, better than I can; yrite. Ven 


| will rertainly. excuſe the improptieties you 
- | will; find. ig. it, unavoidable in a foreigner - 


1 ho a the 7 language,, without 2. . 
| pr # & Ss 993 N 92 | Fe | maſters. * 
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| 8 in his old age; neither do! erpect to 


give the ſatisfaction I could with in every 
thing I ſh4ll offer; but I hope you will al- 
low that it is eaſier to ſtart difficulties than 
to ſolve them, notwithſtanding, ſhould it he 
found that, agaiaſt my iatention, I may have 1 


advanced any thing amiſs, from this moment 


1 diſavow i it, for I warrant nothing of all that 


I chall fay, but the right and purity of my 


intention which I expreſſed in the title page. 
Metaphyſics is an abſtruſe ſcience, obſcured 


with technical terms of no determined ſigni- 


fication; I have avoided them as much ag 
poſſible, and have treated the ſubject in the 
plaineſt manner I was able; and, though it 
Never was intended to be publiſhed, it is my 


| duty to thank you, Gentlemen, for having 


found it not only deſerving publication, but 
for printing it at your own coſt, and I hope 
that it may contribute to the benefit and im- 


-provement ef out youth, for whom it is eo i 
"Intended, which is the ma wiſh of, 


| Dear Brethren, | 
122 8 at 5 moſt hombls Servant, 
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PAGE. 3, Line 16, for ſcience, read faculties, - 


— 3, 21, for bears, read _ 
— .— I, for can, read which. , | | 


— 78, — 20, for. /e * erase read /e — parole. | 4. 


—— 80, — 7, for.jole, read yoke, 


— 82, —— 21, after Gods, add full of vicen. J. 


— * — MM ſay, read ſays. | 
—— 114, —— 3, for ſucceſſion. aſter fuceeſſun, endo 


neration after generation. 


&* „4. for progreſſion, read ph Oe $ 


— * —— 7, for vehatiel, read dab * 


— * — 4, after only, add o. | 


＋ Theſe 1 ping found, beſides ſeveral leder ine | 
which do not appear, with other faults that have been 
| everlooked, which the reader will be pleaſed to correct. 
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of PHILOSOPHY aur / ABSURDITIES. 


Nibil tam 2 dici poteſ guad nas A its 
Heuer as aliquo Philojopboram., 2 . 01 CE . 


* IHE great Wonders of nature have 
naturally excited the curioſity of 
mankind to enquire. into their 
cauſes; but as thoſe could only be ſought 
after, but not fully found, wy Pythagoras 
thought the name of Sophos, which'the an- 
cients took, was too preſurmptuous, 'and 
very properly changed it into that of 
Phils o/ophoc, believing the knowledge of men 
too trifling to be called wiſe, bat Wg lovers os 
ef wildem. een 


Of the truth of which, bell the firſt of 
the Philoſophers, he gave us the moſt early 
proof; for though he taught Aſtronomers the 
motion of the earth, and adminiſtered 
ſome very good leſſons of morality, his phi- 
Joſophy was, notwithſtanding, - full of ſu- 
perſtition and abſurdities ; it is ſufficient to 


A know 


( 2 * 
know, that it is ſaid of 1 * cauſed an ox 
to ſpring out of a field of beans, which ſpoke 
thai he could foretell what was to come q agd 
that he was ſeen i in two places at the ſame 
time. 3 wont ene der ins > We 8 me 
Anaxagoras; after him, found out by the 
wonders of nature the exiſtence of, 2 Su- 


teme Being 5 - but believed the Rock ſtones 


found in ſeveral places to be fallen ſtars, and 
that the ſun'was a burning ſtone 

| Soctates, who followed him, promu'gated 
moral philoſophy, the only phile ſophy he 


thought deſerving to he called by thai n me; 


deſpiſed the natutal philoſophy of & go- 
ras; believed like him in the Supreme Be ing. 


and was condemned to die for introducing thę 


ſame truth among his ſcholars; but believed 
alſo, he had a demon who inſpired him, and 
ordered before his death, that a cock which 
he had promiſed to e, ſhould bo 


offered him. 


plato and Diogenes the 8 b al. 
ciples, were much more abſurd; Plato the 
Guss. by mixing the nere Pytha- 
& ke 


1 


* 1 5 = a if 
16718, and; he of Socrates, with his own 
confuſed ideas, pretended to explain what 


he did not underſtand; ſaid, let there be 
light. and behold all was darkneſs. . 


Diogenes, called with propriety the cynic, 


for living more like a dog than a man, main- 


tained: that all that was. natural Was good; 
and whai was good ought fiot to 5 cauſe ſhame; 
and by cdaſequence every man may ſhew his 
nakedneſs, and do what. ever is natural in 
every public place, and turn himſelf by his 
philoſophy from a man into a beaſt. _. 

. Ariſtotle, Plato's ſcholar, who ee a. 
great deal of learning, found out the ſureſt 


way to explain. the cauſes of every thing, by. 
his occult ee; that is by faculties uu- 
known to him and to every body elſe. | 


Epicutus, fo much celebrated among 
the Theiſts or modern philoſophers, not 
Knowing the ſun mG6yed roumd the world, 
or the world round the ſun, afferted that he 
ſaw the ſun flying from Mount Ida, every 
might from weſt to eaſt, to return to his 
mu every morning. 

£ A 2 


a * 


"Aa 


* 


144 | 
All which, confirms the aforementioned 
lines from Cicero, that ** we can ſay nothing 
ſo abſurd but we ſhall and it ſaid by one or o- 
ther of the philoſophers.” But who would 
think that the truth of this aſſertion will hold 
even in tlie preſent civilized age, when the 
world is fo much older, when learning is ſo 
much encreaſed, and whien long experience 
has been the guide of our philoſophers. 


Who would imagine that in our time 
the name of philoſopher is ſo much degrad- 
ed; that it is not, now a days, he who 
ſtudies morality; not he who makes the 
ana'yſis of things and finds out their prin- 
ciples or their true refolyents ; not, he who 
"\learnis us to mealure the ca und to deter- 
mine its figure ; to diſcover the courſe of the 
planets, and to calculate their conjunions 
and eclipſes z not he who teaches us naviga- 
tion, and all the other uleful and inſtructive 
„ 


4 ohilofophier, 1 now a days, is he who de- 
elares that a man ought to believe nothing 
but what ho ſees and hae a certain and poſi- 

2 tive 


6. 
tive knowledge of; who denies providence, 
and laughs at faith and revelation; who is 


bound by no other than the civil laws, and 


is a ſubſtitute of what we formerly called an 
heretic, or infidel © it is not a Newton, a 
Leibnitz, a Huygens, a Clerc, 4 Bacon, a 
Boerhave, or a Nieventyd; it is a Spinoſa, a 


Collins, a Tindal, a lte A Matt 
vr a Voltaire. 


Thus that vinerab'e name of olitloſophed 
is mifapplied; and ignorant youth de- 
ceived; by believing themſelves philoſophers, 
ſo ſoon as they become unbelievers : This in- 
duced. me to write the following eſſay, to 
ſhew the abſurdities of thoſe philoſophers,” 

who, though they can believe nothing but 


| what they ſee, and can underſtand, they aſe 


ſert, ſeveral times. what they cannot know 
nor are able to explain; end their principles 
are not only not certain, but even not proba- 
ble, and many only mere abſurdities, 

I deſire it only to be obſerved, that all a- 
long, when I mention modern philoſophere; 
I. mean only the atheiſts; deiſts, and unbe- 
lievers, not the inquirers after true and 


uſeful wiſdom, SECT10N 


SxeTION u. 


1 — 


* B E L 7 E F. 
YELIEF is the fil tumbling block of 
the unbelie vers; accordingly they have 
made a definition of delief only ſuited to 
their purpoſe, and againſt the belief of all 
reaſonable men. 


Ft % We deliev « a thing (fays Mr. wal) 
« becauſe we ſee it, perceive it, or under- 


7 ſtand it. The art of believing what is a- 
4 bove our comprehenſton, and not contrary: 


< to it, is a ſophiſm and a mere jingling of 
« words; we cannot ſay in truth that we be- 
lie ve farther than we underſtand.” And up= 
on the ſame principle, another ſays, That 
« belief and diſbelief cannot be a virtue or a 
* crime, for if a propcſition is evident We 
% cannot avoid believing it, and where is the 
% merit of a neceſſary aſſent? if it is not 
« evident we cannot help rejecting it, and 
% where is the crime of not Wann what 
i 40 docs not appear to us to be true. 


But 


8 * 
75 Y 


(7) 
But does not this true conſequence, drawn 
from the definition-of belief, ſhew- dhe abs 
ſurdity of that definition? ' Let us retot᷑t this 


argument; there muſt be a merit in believ- 


ing and a crime in diſbelieving z ergo, belief 


or diſbelief cannot be & OI aſſent of 
len een „ ; tn 


Would not © man be wende ae; 108 


| mould ſay, I believe that T exiſt,” or when 


eating of walking, I believe I am walking, 
or am eating; * conſequently, belief is not in 
things which are clear, evident, and under 
ſtood by every body, but in thoſe that are 
not ſoʒ no man will ſay, I believe; that two 
and two is four; though he may ſay, I be- 
lieve that the three angles of a triangle are 

equal to two right ones, while he has only 
that notion from the aſſertion of men, whom 
he believes, and to whoſe abilities he truſts 3 
but as ſoon as he has gone through the ope- 
ration, as ſoon as he, by the intermediate and 


parallel lines, is convinced that the alternate 


angles muſt be equal, and ſo likewiſe the 
outward and inward, oppoſite ones on the 
fame ſide, be will not expreſs himſelf by I 


believe, | 


[ 


17 ) 
betieve, but he wits | poſitively affirm that 


the three angles of a triangle are equal to twe 
right ones; for o mathematician would ex+ 


- preſs himſelf by ſaying that be Ane, but 


1 


| ue he knows it. 4 7, 4 


' Conſequent? 7. belief is never anne In 
Wag ſelf evident, and clearly under ſtood, 
bot knowledge; and therefore there can be 
neither merit or criminality in the certain 


and evident Knowledge of & thing; but when 


a thing is not ſe! f-evident,' and the compre- 
benſion ef it is above my rea on, I believe, 
becauſe I think a man will not deceive | me, 
and becaule I believe every man ought. to be 
credited when he has no intereſt to jmpoſe 
upon me until he is found out ta be cheat: 
and in that caſe; there is certaioly a merit in 
ee and an ill will in not believing. 

Nov if that is the caſe, even in things that 
. from one man to another, would it not 


de a greater crime to diſbelieve what, a mul- 
titude of men affirm, comes from God who 
Tannot err? and that; not becauſe it is a- 
| gainſt reaſon, but becauſe we have not ſeen 


it or we Cannot canprehend! it; even if what 
e we 


"OT CAS: C 
Tz 
7 i 
. A Fe 
* 7 
4 


(9) | Tas 
, 


| Ve believe (ſhould happen to prove falſe, and 


that belief ſhould be enforced upon us by the 
fear or love of God, that is, by the fear of 
diſpleaſing God, who might poſſibly have 
commanded. it, or by the love.and gtatitude 
we owe to him, there is, * be 2 me- 
rit in the motive of our belief. F 
If we are to believe nothing but what wh 
ſee and clearly underſtand, as the aforeſaid 
Philoſophers pretend, we ought not to be- 
lieve that the loadſtone draws the iron, nor 
in any other, attraction whatſoever, 1 N 
Wann we ſee it, we cannot underſtand it. 
And by the ſame way of reaſoning no man 


cage: to believe the Sun and Moon larger 


than u table plate, nor the Stars bigger than 
a ſhilling, becauſe it is ia this manner they 
ſee them, and only underſtand their magni- 
tude : And laſtly, none of thoſe Philoſophers 
ought to believe in God, becauſe they can» = 
not ſee him, nor comprehend him; which, 
whatever | they may pretend to ſay, to avoid 
the diſgrace which attends the name of Athe= 


it, muſt be truly the 1 of theie | 


wretched hiloſ 1 
— srerien | 
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T 22 this kind af Philoſophers 


pretend that we cannot believe what 
we do not ſee-and do not underſtand; and 
tough it: is evident God can neither be ſten 
nor comprehended; King Dyvid: who was 


wiſer than any of them. ſays, The: Fool ſays in 
| his baart there is n God, calling the Atheiſt a 

| fool, for none but thoſe who are void of com - 
mon ſenſe, can deny the exiſtenes of God. 


The exiſtence of a Deity, tho we catinot + 
fee it nor eomptehend it, is not only as evi- 
1 dent as. any Mui bematical demon/iration 
which is learned with trouble; and never 
dcemprehended by ther iliterate, but at: clea 
and evident as the feſt prinziphts, or axioms'; 
 - truth of which is obtained almoſt 
1 by istuitlen, as; that the whole: is! greater 

than a part, and and that if you take two e aat 
parte from two equal things, their remind: 
ers willi be . the truth of Which is 
elear and diſtinct to a pbneeption of every 
Nero man 
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man, and he muſt not b ene but 
an. 'idiot, Who denies it. Nuss gin 


But a mati's own exifivries' is certainly yes 
more evident, to him than aqy of the afore- 
ſaid axioms. If a man does not know or ĩs 
not conſcious of his own Exiſtence, he muſt 
certainly not only be a fool, but he muſt 
have loſt all thought and fcalation, 1 35 


Let us ſuppoſe he believes bimſelf only a 
machine, of a piece of clock work (as 
ſame of theſs philoſophers endeavour to 
make us believe we are) if he cannot per- 

- ceive, that he. is at beaſt a very wonderful ma⸗ 
ohine which ſurpaſſes any one he ever ſaws 
he certainly muſt be a vol, and if he believes 
chat his father, who pechaps was a8 auk ward 
as never to beable with the greateſt applies 
tioa to make a ſpit ãn the day light, could 
york a machine like. himſelf in the datk. 
withqut knowing. what he was about, he 
muſt alſo certainly be a fool, and by conſe 
quence. his wn exiſtence will briag him to 
a knowledge that there muſt be 2 another cavſe 
Mo __ a cauſe; that is able ang ha; 
1 9 knowledge 


(1 ) 
knowledge to form ſuch a" machine, 
which cauſe endowed with ſuch Fo pet 
and power 18 what we call GOD. + 


Farther, if he does not know 2 hands 
were given him to feel, legs to walk, eyes 
to ſee, and ears to hear, Nc. he muſt certain 
iy be @ fool; and if he cannot help ſeeing a 
deſign in this, he muſt as by intuition, be» 
lieve not only that there was a cauſe, but 
that there was goodneſe, power and wiſdom 
in the cauſe who gave him thoſe lenſes. | 
Then it is evident that God has made 
known his exiſtence, his wiſdom, his power, 
and his goodneſs, more diſtinct and clearer 
to every man's capacity, than that ths three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
ones, which tho' true and demonſtrable; ig 
nat ſo diſtinctiy apprehended, nor ſo * 
to be underſtood by every man. : 


True it is that a learned man will And 
farther demonſtrations ; an Anatomiſt will 
diſcover a thouſand deſigns in the ſtructure 
only of one eye, in its muſcles, in its mem 
branes, in in Its tunies, in its kumours, in its 
| * nerves, 


9 
nerves, in its veins and arteties, &c and 
above a million of deſigns in the formation, 
ſituation, connexion, order and ſigure of all 
the bones, muſcles; glands, membranes, 
nerves, tendons, veins, arterics and valves, 
Kc. of the whole body, and will like Da- 
vid amazed ęxclaim, All my bones dec are why 
is lite thee O Lord l and ee (ke Job) be true 
God from bis fliſh; if he looks on hi ich, he 
will ſurely and evidently behold 20e Hea- 
vent geclare the Glory of God, he will by. the . 
number, maghiade, regularity, fituation, 
order, and motion of the heavenly boltes, 
by the almoſt infiniteſyſtems of Worlds, dif. 
cover infinite power, infaite wiſdom, and | 
infinite goodneſs. 


Theſe are demonſtretichs to th: mala 
Cuich require ſtudy and opplication like 
thz mathematical propofitions, and will 
prove not only the fimpl= power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs of the Fix Cavs, but his 
omnipotence, his omniſcience; his infinite 
goodneſs, his immenſity, and his perfection. 
bes * power, wiſdom and be- 


BOILED | nee 
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_ Heficence, are ſo clear and evident to the 
meaneſt capacity, chat I, like King David, 
muſt call an Atheiſt, an errant fool. wha 
believes there can be effect without cauſe, 
motion without motiye power, deſign with 
out wifdom, and that « either nothing could 
produce itſelf into e N r * 


= never py _ Was Created, Jun hl as 
4 „ | n * Og. 11 N 

| * e 2 
scerien W. ood wp 


0% ATHEISM end foray. 


B. UT if the ident of God, his — 
end wiſdom are ſo clear to men, as to 
ſpring neceſſarily out of the conſciouſneſs of 
their own exiſtence, how came (wilt thoſe 
Gentlemen aſk) there to be in the world 
Idolaters and Atheiſts? Lanſwer, that both 
originated from the ſame principle, , that ab- 
ſurd one, of not believing, any. thing but 

what i is clearly ſeen and underſtood. . 


— 7 


Men in their ſavage ſtate could not 5 
either by revelation given to the firſt man; 
as de hall ſhew-in its place, or by ſelf con- 
viction, 
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| viction, of believing” in a Deity bat 4 
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their rude and Weak minds could not conceive | 
# being that is not Teen; nor can be com. 
prehended, they began to look for that 
being in all vifible thinfs, in plants, in 
in ſects, in beaſts, in men, in the ſun, 
moon, and all the planets, and thus their 
worſhip commenced not by not having the 
conviction af God, but by miſapplying the 
God of their conviction for the Javaget 
were never At bei. 65 


But ſome of thoſe Philoſophers, wits; not 
by the weakneſs of their minds, but by the 
per verfion of th: ir reaſon, became ſo far ſd. 
vages as to alert like them, that nothing 
could be believed which was not ſeen and 
undetſtood. as they did not chuſe to be idgy 
laters, they have become worſe in becoming 
Atheiſts; for. whatever Mr. Bayle may pres 
tend to ſay, ** that a country which denies ity 
allegiance to its legitimate King, is not fo 
rebellious as that which places another in his 
toom; it is far beyond diſpute, that he who 
N ee worſe than he ho eſta · 

bliſhes 


16 
dliſhes a bad gopernment ; ; and that 4 bad 
king. which is the ſituation of the idolaters, 
is not ſo bad as n King at all, 5. wheel. is that 
of the Athciſts, | 4 27 
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. 


HE unbelievers have exerted their 
utmoſt efforts and racked their under - 


ſtandings to accumulate all the evils and diſ- 


orders found in this world; and to what end t 
to puzzle the minds of men, and to make 
them, if poſſible, teject their own convictiog. 


One of them (D. H) though I de not re- 


collect his proper words, ſays in ſubſtance 


that if in men the knowledge of God ſhould 
precede the knowledge of the diſorders of 
nature, we ſhould not, nor ought to recract 
our former belief for the ſake of this diffi- 
culty, but we ought to ſolve it in the beſt 
manner we can, or to acknoulęd ge it is above 
our underftanding ; but in men he ſays it is 
| n we know God only by his effects, 
Ke. F But 


>. 
* 
* „ . 
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/ But t would aſk him what be knew bes 
fore ? The exiſtence of God, or the diſor- 
ders of nature? He will certainly not ſay 
the laſt, becauſe that would be a plain con- 
feſſion that be never believed in God, nor 
could I believe him if he ould ſay it, for 

the exiſtence and goodneſs of God, ſprings 
as we have ſeen, from the conſciouſneſs of 
out own exiſtence, which precedes ariy thing 
elſe in the world. But the conſideration of 
the evils and diſorders therein; to draw from 
them any argiment not conſiſtent with the 
Supreme Being, cannot come but after too 
much reflection, and after ſuch a certain 
kind of learning as that of che —_— | 
philoſopher. 


Of the truth of this we are convinced by 
experience, for of a thouſand who believe 


in God, hardly one is puzzled with that 
difficulty, and conſequently, as the exiſtence 


of God and his goodneſs precedes every 


thing, by his;pwn way of reaſoning, we 
ought | not to retract our belief; but if we 


caunot explain it, we ought to believe it is 


ab d ſtandin 8. | 
ove out under 8 ad 


(un 


But . makes Epicurus form & 


ſtronger argument; either, ſays he, God 
could remove evil out of this world, and 
would not, which i is ill will ; or he would, 

and could not, which is want of power; 
or neither Senor would, which is worſe ; 
or he could and would, which can only be 
faid of God, with propriety ; but if God 
can, and is willing, how i is there evil i in the 
world © 


This on: which has greatly pet. 
plexed the Antient as well as the Modern 
Philoſophers, and made ſome of them con- 

ceive very fooliſh notions of God, either 
that there were two Gods, one good and one 
bad, a; Manes pretended, or no God at all, 
as the Atheiſts deſire, for a good God 
cannot create evil; this difficulty, I ſay, pro- 
ceeded from the abſurdity of miſtking the 
relation of things for their identity; goo 
and bad, or good and evil, are as 
7 2nd ſmall ; not beings created, but ce: a1 

relations of-baigghe.. - i ot es ee, 


* 


men 
I * 
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Wa created WET is goad or bad eſſentially, 
as none can be ſaid to be eſſentially great or 
ſmall, but by compariſon ; the ſame thing 
may be great and very great compared to one 
thing, as an elephant to a mite, and very 
{mall compared t to another, as the ſame ele- 
phant” to the whole globe, or this globe to 
the ſun ; ſo every thing in this world is 
either good 1 in compariſon to * or my ok 
| in compariſon to another. 


If a bird ſwallows a caterpillar, it is an 
evil to the caterpillar, but a good te the 
bird; ; ifa hawk ſwallows the bird, it is an, 
evil to the bird, buf a goqd to the hawk. 
To aſk if fire, water or air, are good or 
bay, is the ſame AER: as to alk if they 
we great or mall. 


Nothing in itſelf can be dikes good or or 
bad, great or ſmall, but by campariſon, 
and therefore they may be at the ſamg 
time one and the ather. Fire.is a good when 
it adminiſters to our uſe, but an evil when 
it burns our property ; ſo is water a good | 
when It quenches our thirſt, and an evil 

"MK when 
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when it drowns us; air üükewite i is very 
good to preſerve our lives by reſpiratioth, 
but very bad when it grows into a ſtorm 3 
ſo is bread when it feeds and maintains us 
2 good, but when by intemperance or exceſs 
it hurts us it muſt be an evil; fo is 2 
knife, a ſaw, a pin, a needle, &c. a x good or 
| 2 evil according to the Mroginithaioes ; the 
ſun (ſaid the bleacher) is good becauſe'it 
whitens my linen, but)-an evil becauſe it 
burns my face ; the rain is an evil to the 
traveller, at the ſame time that Its a great 
good wann en Rt bh 


Who can doubt but that the gift of ſpecch, 
and the arts of writing, printing, navigati- 
on, &c. are very good, notwithſtanding 
they are alſo the cauſe of many evils, of 
ſlander, of forgery, of perverting by bad 
books the minds of good people, and of 
many periſhing i in the ſea, The 1 invention 
of gun-powder was to all appearances a 
great evil, Ry g it 12 Os many 
es. l ä 
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Nothing then can be foſceptible of good 
that is not ſuſceptible of evil alſo; to ex- 
pect that God would create fire that it ſheeld 
roaſt our meat but not burn our fleſh ; t at 
the rain ſhould moiſten the earth but not 
wet the traveller; that man ſhould be lia“ 
dle to pleaſure and not to pain; is the ſame 
as to expect that man ſhould have deſires 
without wants, that he ſho':1d*be ſenſible 
and not ſenſible; that he ſhould ſatisfy his 
appetite without being hungry, and his 
thirſt, © without being liable to drought, 
Which is as impoſſible i in the fitneſs of things, 
as it is 70 be, and not to be at the ſame time. 


In the ſituation of things what we call evi 
is as neceſſary as a fever to a nan, which 
is an effort of nature to expel iome pec- 
cant humour from the body. If there 
were no ſtorms the air would be ſtagnat- 
ed and peſtilence would rage; if the 
fire in the bowels of the earth did not find a 
vent and cauſe ſome times thoſe frightful 
Earihquakes, it might perhaps cauſe the 
deſtruction of the whole world, 


is Beſides, | 
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to pretend that a thing ſhould be at the ſame 
time ſenſible and not ſenſible, which i is : 


not exiſt without the other. If matter could 


and 2 bod s he only 1s Perfection itſelf. 


| 1 
Beſides, what evil is ir to the material world, 
if the ſea, for example, covers one pa t of 


to the world it is neither good nor evil! 
Good and evil are only relative to men, and 
as men they could not enjoy « one without 
being liable to the other. , Socrates would 
never have known the pleaſure 'of being re- 
leaſed from his chains, had he never worn 
them, and men could never know what Was 
pleafure without — wants} and "being 


liable to pain, 1 
To be an animal and not a ſtone i Is cer» 
tainly a good ; now to enjoy the pleaſure of 
ſenſation, and not feel cither want or pain, is 


2 f W215 Wa. 


contradiction,  *© 


Bad and good was put i in the ſame tree by 
Moſes, to teach philoſophers that one could 


poſſibly be only good and not bad, matter 
ſhould be God, for God alone is the utmoſt 


if 


- * \ 


. . 


If matter u hot God, it is for its impeffec⸗ 
tions, and, conſequently 1 be liable tg 
bad and good, 


But (ſay they) could God not create Men 
without paſſions, when we find thoſe paſ- 
ſions ſo deſtructive even to men themſelves. 
I boldly anſwer no, as it is impoſble in the, 
fitneſs of things; as it is fo be @ man, and ; 
not a Many at the ſame time, | 


' 'SxcTION VI. ; 


o PASSIONS. * 


* 


= HAT is Paſſion ? The lelter our 

V ſenfibility, the effect of our pains 

and pleaſures. There is no pain 

to which a deſire of relief is not annexed; 
there is no pleaſure but with a deſire of con- 
tinuation. Our wants are only the cauſe f 
dur pains, and durfen joymetits of. our Pens EIS 
ſures; theſe want and defices eithes ay; be. 
Fs ona Ga farfofl 3 the fat 


* 
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if the : relief i is preſent, it is pleafure,; if . wy 
50 it is hope, if there Was no want, that i is, if 
th-re was no pain there wou "be 80 delire 
of relief, and by conſequence no pleaſure 
there would be neither fear nor hope,” there 
would. be no ſenſations, and thiena would be 
no man. 59m 0% 8 aan 0K, 2 


| Now prſſions are ik ate but deſire 
produ ced by our wants for relief and as men 
are” liable to many- wants, they maſt conſe- 
quently be ſuſce tible of many deſires; if 
theſe defires are mmoderate we call them 
paſſions, if the defire of fatisfying « one want 
ö prevails upon all the others we call it the 
prevailing. paſſion. SET EET ACTS 
Reaſon i given to man to tegulate his paſt 
on,, to rule and moderate his defires, and 
what is reaſon hut the ſame mind that de- 
res vu hout reflexion, to remain in ſuſpencoa 
while, to judge, to compare abſtract and abs 
ſent ideas, and to accumulate future fears, to 
op and remove. the cravings of thoſe delires) 
+ Hthew, Apt ſee,” by br. at 
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Tt there, were no wants in. man,, there 
would be no defires'; if there were ho deres 
there would be no paſſions, Which are only 
immoderate defires; but if a man had no 
hunger nor thifſt, he would never” care to 
nouriſh himſelf, and he would perilh ; and 


as Plato and the Rabbins have proved, by a 


beautiful fable, if a man had no ſtimulation, 


| he would not propigate his 'own kind; and : 
likewiſe, if be had no emulation he never 


would be induſtrious; then it is not the.de- 
fire which hurts men, but the e en 
we call paſſion, bh 


lntemperance, 1afofedobhes envy, Ke. | 
are nothing elſe than the exceſs of the afore- 


mentioned ge fizes; not moderated: by reaſon; 


that is, by a man being unwilling. to call to 
mind, to compares and to judge, between ab- 
ſent and prefent ideas, which would con- 
vince him of the danger of exceſs. 


There! is nothing more- abſurd than to FRG 
"poſe that à man could be created. without 


paſſions, for ſuch a one would: be a man 


wichen eng ſuſceptible place pleaſure, 
* D 0 


| ( 26 } 
of defire, of hope, or fear, and he would be | 
no man. 


So it is not God who ornate defirudive 
paſſions i in man, but it is man himſelf, who, 
by having the liberty to uſe his reaſon, to 

ſubdue the exceſs of his deſires, which de- 

ſires are neceſſary for his good and preſer- 
vation, and not uſing the ſame, creates and 
is guilty of thoſe exceſſes; 


| Exceſs in every thing is certainly an wit, 
but if this ſhould be an evil created by God, 
nothing that God created could be good, for 
there is nothing fo good that by exceſs could 
not be made an evil; bread, water, clothes, 
all pleaſures, and the moſt deggable things, 
are made by exceſs evils, and great evils, and 
ceonſequently it would follow there could be 
no good in the world; which would be the 
greateſt abſurdity. 1 4 B 


Bat, they will aſk, is not a man 3 to 
act by his paſſions, by his deſires, by his 
motives or reaſons? Is not a man compelled 


by necelbty ? Is frcowlh nota chimera ? No, 
srorion- 
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SECTION | VU. 


Of FREE- WILL. 


ſtrong hold of thoſe philoſophers, 
which they have fortified with fatality, im- 
mutable laws of God, concatenation of 


cauſes and effects, xc. to defend themſelves 


from the aſſaults of remorſe, and to throw 
the load of their own guilt upon Him, who, 
by his unſpeakable perfection. muſt be void. 
of. every guilt, 


A will that is not free is an abſurdity. By 
will wennot only - underſtand the power of 


willing, but alſd of not villing à thing; 
now By a neceſſary will, either we muſt un- 


derſtand the common ne&ſlity that is in every 


thing, which * td be what they are; and 
thus a will muſt by neoeſſity will or not will, 


which is the ſame as ſaying that a volition 
muſt be a volition, as matter muſt be mat- 


ter, which knowledge every man has, with- 
out the help of philoſophy, for the moft 


D2 


HE Bisley of the will is <a | 
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Fupid fellow will aſcertain that a | horſe muſt | 


S343 7 


be « horſe. | FFF 


Or by a neceſſary will, we - ought to he- 
lieve that the will, which is a power not on- 
| ly to will, but not to will a thing, has not 
this power, which is not only abſurd But 
: contradictory; ; and conſequently if the will 
may'as well will as not will a thing, it muſt 
by neceflity be free, ts INS 332, 
Neceſſity implies compulſion. conſtraint, 
or reſtraint ; ſome ſorce that comes from a- 
broad, from an agent which forces the thing 
forced; but who forces my will, to will or 
not to will? you anſwer, my defires, my 
paſſions, my ideas, my motives; in one 
word, the reſult of my judgment, for there 
3s no effect without a cauſe. a es 


But who puts my judgment to work ? It 
is ſurely | my will; I am in ſuſpence, I 
am in doubt if it will conduce to my happi- 
neſs to gratify che call. of my deſires, I do 


not know what to reſolve, I am perhaps in 
doubt if 1 ſhall move or ſtand ftili, I 1 


An do one or the other, there 3 is che nece 
lrg, „ 
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ſity. but 1 am in doubt which of the two is 
the beſt, 1 put my judgment to work, bes 
cauſe [ am willing to certify myſelf; I call 
to mind ſevetal ideas, I am willing to com- 
pare thetn together, | determine what I 
think the beſt, and that is my will; thus 
my will is as much the cauſe of my Judge 
ment, as my judgment is the cauſc of OF; de- 
termination. Fr, 


But how can two things be both at the 
ſame time cauſe and effect of one another? 
Becauſe, i in reality, they are neither cauſ: nor 
effect. The perception, defiie, memory, 
judgment, and will, are not different hinge 
who work one upon the other, as cauſe and 
effect, they are faculties of the ſame being, 
connected together! in che mind, as the eyes 
and the noſe in the human body, or as ihe 
three humours in the eye, which all together 
are the inſtruments of light in the eye, and 
ſo are the others of will in che ſoul, without 


being either cauſe or effect of one another. | 


i Nothing can force the will, beeauſe no- 
thing can force the mind; a man may be 
locked 


} . 


( 30 ) 


locked up in a rqom, may be chained and 


fixed to a place, and yet he may have the 
will to go, or nof ! to go abroad. | 


It is ſo far that any deſire, motive, ideg, 
or judgment, which all come under the de- 
nomination of thought, by which a will is 
determined; it is ſo far I ſay, from forcing 
the will, that only i in this conſiſts its free- 
dom, Whereſoever thought is wanting, 

* ſays the great Locke, or the power tg act 
6 or forbear according to the direction of 
* the thought, there neceſſity takes place ; ; 
te agents that have no thought, or volition, 
* are neceſſary agents.” 

If it was not fo, none but mad t men cal 
have free-will, for they only will without 
motive or judgment; and by this principle 
a man who ſhould murder another through 
motives of anger, reſentment, or deſire of re- 
yenge, would be acquitted of guilt at the 
-aribunat of thoſe philoſophers,” becauſe he 
could not avoid the commiſſion of the ci ime 
if he was forced by his motives ; it is only 


the madman who ryurders another withoyt 
motive 
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motive or judgment chat they could find guits 
ty, and condemn, for he acted with free wills 


This and other abſurdities'would' be the 
conſequence of the refined way of reaſoning 
df thoſe pretended philoſophers, by taking, 
as cauſe and effect, what is neither the ont 
nor the other; by denying that the ſoul 
is a being, and by making a being of every 
one of its faculties, to ac like agents, one 
on the other. The ſoul or mind, which atit- 
mates the man, is a being endowed with 
ſelf- motion; where there is ſelf- motion there 
is no cauſe, but the FIRST CAUSE. of all 
things; this is who gives ſelf- motion to 
man, who gives him ſenſation; deſire, and 


thooght; which is what conſtitutes he free- 
dom of his will, 


If a man, as we And him, is not free, 1 | 


would aſk thoſe philoſophers, if it was im- 
poffible to God to give freedom to men? 


They cannot ſay ir was, for a free man banks ee. 


no contradiction; then let them, if they can, 
deſcribe to us in what manner a man ſhould 
. be otherwiſe than he is, to be free, and I will 


grant 


„ 
grant them that a man, as he i is now conſtis | 
tated,” is not Re e ge) 4 m4 


© | Beſides, we. find. Sd in men even 
bers there can he neither motive, choice, 
or defire ; | ſuppoſe, I ſhould tell a man 
ſ0 cloſe all his fingers, except one, there i is 
no choice, preference, motive, or defire; 
that forces him to prefer one finger to 
all the others , s and the tefuge of the philoſo- 
| phers,. who want to. petiuade us that the mo- 
tive is the deſire of thewing his. liberty, can- 
not be even admitted i in the preſcnt.: cafe ; for 
that motive is only in me who orders, not in 
Him who obeys, as he even is ignorant of the 
motive of my defire. a A dep- orb, Ct 


Ik the will was conſirained hers wouldbe no 

more merit in giving my purſe to a poor: man 

than if he forced it out of my pocket; one 

Would be as much the effect of neceſſity 48 

the other, which any man is free to believe, 

+. beeauſe he is free to win the e abſur- 
dity. . 5H '% 


But, you may wy what Ggnibies if 6 will 


Is Free « or not, if the /aws of nature, or the 
immutable 


* 3 * 42 
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| fn arahlf ider of God, © neteſſity, Jatdlity, 
the concate nation of | cauſes and effetts, and 
even the forefight-or preſcience of God muſt 
compel the man to whatever he does or acts, 
muſt make him. a neceffary agent and not 4 
free being ? But let us examine the powers 
of this great battery, one .by one, and we 
| thall ſoon diſcover their weaknels, 


\\ 


Sic rien VIII. x 
LAW,S of. NATURE. 


| HE laws of nature, by which all 
c.reated beings are regulated, and ard 


to obey by necefi ity, would prove the neceſ- 
fi Ity of mens ations, if fach laws were not 
a chimera forged in the brains of thoſs 
philoſophers; the abſufdity of which will apa 
pear in the definition of theſe two words; 4 
lau is the expreſſion of a will; nature is no 
being, but only; if it meins any thing, can 
mean thoſe effential properties TT, which 
bach thing is what it is. 


The nature of plants i it to Keule and 


that 155 animals to have' denne! _ mo- 
3 5 B tenz 


3 T » » 
= tion, and thought; now the /aws of naturt | 
8 in he proper literal ſenſe of the term, can 
= fignify nothing elſe, than the expreſſion of the 

lo the eſſential properties of things, by which 


= they are what: kd are; which: i is mere non- 
5 ſenſe. 1 M4 1 4 RIC 


7 


= But a philoſopher, ſay theſe modern fages; 
| | ought not to have recourſe for every thing to 
the will of God! But who elſe, except an 
omnipotent and all-wiſe Creatbr, could have 
given thoſe properties to every being? God 
only exiſts by neceſſity as the Firſt Cauſes 
of which all the reſt, in all the ſyſtems of the 
univerſe, are only the effect; God has infi- 
nite power and wiſdem nature is no being, 
Has neither wiſdom nor power, and conſe- 
quently the lau, or will, of nature, are ex- 
preſſions conveying a philoſophical abſur- 
dity, which philoſophers have ſubſtituted, 
inſtead of the true intelligible en 
the. will of God. 


But how can we know the will of God? 
Only by what experience ſhews--us, in the 
"Hed of things; the will of God muſt he 
that; plants ſhall vegetate, becauſe we ſee 


they 
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they grow, that animals ſhall be.ſenfible, 
Si we find they have ſenſation and by 
the ſame reaſon, we muſt believe that the 
will of God, is that men ſhould be free, 
and not forced to be good or had, becauſe We 
ſee them free, and becauſe, it would be a- 
gainſt the goodneſs of God. to wil. or foree 
them fo be wicked. | 


* 1 11 - * 
i Y * 
* * 
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SECTION IX. 


of of IMMUTABLE LAWS of GOD in 
NA TURE. 


ob, fay the aforeſaid. philoſophers, 


: has made immutable laws; men and 


. a l nature are compelled to be what they are; 

; and as a ſtone by thoſe laws, muſt always 

gravitate to the centre of the world, fo the _ 

; will of men muſt obey thoſe laws, whick 

, God implanted in their nature; thoſe laws 
were given by God, which he can neither 


alter nor aboliſh...  __ ; x fby 


But God has not ſurely revealed this to 
theſe philoſophers? for thoſe which I am 
E 2 cContending 


6 

eontending with, do not believe in re- 
velation : But how then came they by this 
knowledge? By experience, they anſwer, we 
find them in nature, and we bave found 
them always conftant and the ſame; the 
ſtones we ſee always fall to the earth, the 
Planets approximate towards the ſun, the 
planis grdw, but do not walk, brutes 
walk, but do. not converſe; and man reaſons 


„** 


But could not God ſuſpend, for * time, 

a law of his own makiadg? No, anſwers 
boldly a philoſopher,” « it cannot be that 
de the infinitely wiſe Being ſhould make 
e laws and afterwards break them,?“ if, ſays 
he, « he made any alteration in his machine, 
tt it would be to make it go the better ; now 
it is clear that God has framed this im- 
« menſe machine as good as it poſſibly could 
* be; beſides, God can do nothing with- 
* out reaſon ; now what feaſon could in- 
 * quce him to disfigure his machine ?” 


But has not God a free will ? Is there any 
law that can bind him? Has not God grant» 
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( * 
ed life to men for a term of years, and to the 
Ephemera only for one day? Is it neceſſary for 
a thing that is, Zo be far ever? Cannot God 
who created the world at my time annihilate 
it? Shall he who made the ſun go not be able 
to make it ſtop! ? A man who propoſes to 
give another a certain ſum of money for a 
ſtipulated time, does he alter his mind, whea 
after the expira ion of the time he does not 
continue the loan? No; he rather confirms 
it. Does God alter his mind becauſe. the 
moon changes her faces? Who has told theſe 
philolophers that God has bound himſelf by 
laws, and immutable laws? | 


But by mould God ieprive bithGVF. of - 
one of his moſt perfect attributes, that of 
his liberty and freedom? To fay that God 
is not free to act, only a madman can aſlert; 
and this abſurdity would neceſſarily follow. 
from his binding himſelf from all eternity 
by immutable laws; if God gave nature to 
thinge, as he gave life to men, to hold it at 
his pleaſure and will; is there any alteration 

| ia 


* IL-0 
* 


* „ 


in God. in a perfrmin things agrecable ta 
his own will? 


"It is true God framed his machine as good 
as pc ſüble, but Pho told thoſe Gentlemen 
that the machine was as good as poſſible 
without thoſe changes ? ? It is not always the 
beſt what is conſtantly the ſame; a Watch- 
maker who could make a watch which would 
follow the irregularities of the. fun, would 
be a greater artificer, than he who could one 


ly make it go regularly four and Fenty 
hours every day. 


- Conſequently t to, appoſe that ha ommiſcy: 
ent, omnipotent, and free - acting Being, is 
governed or ſubjected to laws whicl he can- 
not alter, when he pleaſes, is ſich an ab- 
ſurdity, that it deſerves no other anſwer, to 
thoſe who inſiſt upon it, but the may-houſe, 


Now if God is governed by no laws, but 
only governs by his will and pleaſure, except 
we prove, that it is againſt his will and plea- 
fare, that men ſhould be frees there can be 
no other laws that can force: the will of men. 


* * rey 
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Srerres * . n 


Of FATALITY, NECESIITY, and CON. 
CATENATION of Aa ond EF- 
FECTS. 


ATALITY, neveſfity, ond. concatena- 
tion of cauſes and effects, is a three 


headed monſter like Cerberus; found ig the 


dark and gloomy abode of the brains of the 
aforeſaid philoſophers; and ſprung, not like 
Minerva, as the fiction of the poets goes, out 
of the brains of Jupiter, to lead men to 
happineſs; but like the evils, out of Pan- 
dora's box, for the deſtruction of manttind. 


What could be the intent of thoſe "dead 
ed philoſophers to inveigle us into the per- 
ſuaſion of our being neceſſary agents, but to 
teach us that there is no merit in the moſt 
virtuous action, nor any thing eriminal, in 
the moſt horrid deed; that there is no dif- 
ference between a Cartouche and a Saint: 
between a Phalaris, and a Piſiſtratus; or ra- 


ther between A Nero and a T rjan. be n 


8. Richard. the Third and 2 George the 
Third, 


7 4 ) 


Third, our moſt gracious, .. humane and vir- 
tuous King; chat both owe their actions, to 
an abſolute neceſſity, to the concurtence of 
cauſes and effects. W | 


If, in the preſent age, men mould not be 
weaned out of the bel ef, that demons take 
ſometimes poſſeſſion of their bodies, we ſhould 
certainly think that they have choſen, now 
a- days, not the bodies of the enthuſiaſts, but 
thoſe of the aforeſaid philoſophers, for the 
temptation of men; for ſuch inftraQion 
could only come from ſuch evil ſpirits ; nay; 
theſe. philoſophers have outwitted them, 
for the firſt; we are told, tempt men to fin; 
but the. laſt try to perſuade us here is ng 

fon at all; but let us not miſpend time n de- 
clamation ; our purpoſe here | is not t preach 
but to reaſon. ot S251 


What i is neceſſity ? ? The definition of ve: 
ceflity, which has puzzled philoſophers more 
than that of liberty, can be nothing elſe than 
that which could not be otherwiſe than it ts ; 
now there i is nothing i in this world that be- 


fore it Was, could not have been otherwiſe 
than 


(«any 
than i it is; chen ie a bo fdeft cli ein Receſs 


ﬆy cinnot extſt- Im thts WO IC 4 GX 
motal neceſſt y. Nd xd, ee 2 


This i is the difference between the Cie | 
and his creatures „that God dg Htofnank, | 


muſt exiſt; by teceffihy und all ere: 
Hit WH d e ow dee een to 


"Thats cing mal by be ng be e . 


2 700 


: 18 alter it Was, AQ. body, Will 4 7 } EA Aiden 


hayjagthe clay. in hi 8 ma Þ 
or, 2 diſh if he makes a 0 Fe 26 
may, 036 hat ih waſß by W celity. a pate 


but, he Se be hag? 42 aL Eto 4, 
perſuad ade us, that before. it Was 17 2000, 
9— * And 


a pot, it could not haye. been adi 30 23530 


All this bombaſtic Biba e af concatena- 
tion of cauſes and eſtes, ;does not ſignif y. but 
things which follow one another, which only 
after they have folly; math have fgllowey 
by neceſſityʒ for a thing cannot have happencd, 


and not have bappenelk ar he um fie, 
thing cannot at the ame time heaud not 


10 1 man hay murderbd n hu muſtꝭ fur | 2 i 


old T 


4) 
have murdered him; but how does this, | 


prove that before he executed the murder, he 
was compelled by my ta commit the 


If faralig 18 any thine, 4t can be no more 
than another phraſe for the immutable laws 
of nature, which we have proved, ( Seftion 
Eig br ) tobe nanſenſe, or the immutable laws 
of God; but as we have alſo ſhewn, ( Seckion 
Nine }) that there i is ho other immutable law 
of God in nature, but his free will; he be- 
ing the only cauſe, and all the reſt only ef- 
fects, there can be no neceſſity i in the effects, 
when there is no neceſſity of acting in the 
cauſe, and conſequently a man muſr only by 
qeeeffity be a free __ 5 


* 


* 


seren XI. 


07 the PRESCIENGE, « Gb. 


HE ſth of God is the laſt ; frong 

7 bold of the aforeſaid philoſophers, as 

2  propf of the — of a man- conduct, 
which 


63 
Which we ſhall now invade, and with ie t dos 
molle all their fortifications, 4 5 


If God, ſay they, has foreſeen ey wie 
a all eternity, it muſt rieceffarily happen; 
. For, if it does not, he has no foreũght. ? 


This difficulty, though great to the bo- 
lievers, is very abſurd in the mouths of thoſe 
philoſophers; for as they deny the providence 
of God, and believe that he does not ſee our 
actions, nor liſten to our prayers, nor take 
any notice of this world, he might as well 
not foreſee; but as God muſt not only ſee, 
28 we hall prove by and by, but alſo fore- 
ſee, their abſurdity lies in making a 2 cauſes 
of what in its nature can produce no effect. 


The knowledge of any event can never 
effect that event, neither can the fore - now - 
ledge have that power. Does God by fore- 
ſeeing a thing take away his free - will? Is 
there any diviſion of time with God? Paſt, 
preſent, and future are all alike to him; his 
knowledge is not by ſucceſſion, but by intui- 


$ tion: at the ſame time ke ſees and fore ſees; 
3 and 
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when 1 foreſaw-he would drown himſelf, 
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chat if I ſhould run after him he would be 
faved, but though I was right in both things 
I foreſaw, this forefight took not away. my 


— os. Wn 
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240 What ehe ſees and foreſees, he performs 
by his free-will; how God does this is i 


.£9mprehephble to us; we. gp not ine, ſays 
de, in anſwer to the ſame diſficu yy 
20 60 God. et, ow then Jha! y we pre tend to 


u ot 


13 * he — But the | incom (PT; 2 
bility of a thing, cannot be a proof of its on- 


ier but whit they (ee and underſtand; wha, 
us we have: thewn, by the ſame ne 
oe” not to believe 1 in God. 502 Aci 


I But jet us judge as far as we can under- 
Rand. I obſerve a madman running to the ſet; 
and fore ſee he will drown Himfelf: Does = 


foreſeeing compel or force him t6 the aQtiv 


No: Where then is the neceffity ? 18 it not 
even in my: will, if I haye power, to run after 


and ſave him from drowning ? Surely it 


is; but then, you ſay, I have not foreſeen 
right, becauſe he was not drowned; but 


Foreſaw at the ' ſame time, as |. had-powes, 


free-will 


s ) 


free · will eo un: or nat to run aftet him, and 
conſequently-could; never have. produced a 


neceflity af his being draynaed. gr; ngt ; for 


while 1 Was free I could bens about either of 
the two [things I foiefaw ; F all the difference 


1 


is, that in men thele ings ollow one and- 
ther by. ſuccbſſion, *but j in God his foreligh 


* © as +4 


and free wal. are at the fame time, and by 
conſequetice, where chere it is ite: wilt tete 


— 2 2 g 1. 2 Mer, wr FF 17 
can be no neceſſity.” as 185 de 
25 Vins LORE c ee act IHw I2© 
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E afbreſals hitstoptiers, who can- 
| not believe but what d they” * 8880 


neee 


1 God, hide Nheſen dhe delties. 
which they only worſhip,” and call upon to 
folve all the phenome end of the uniberfe, 4 Y 
if they could ſee and comprehend thoſe be- 
ings better than God, or as if they were 


even exiſting beings; theſe are Matter and 
Neft. uh '% P's 1. a5 4s 44 
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But matter and nature ate ſo far from being 
God, that they do not exiſt as beings, but on. 
ly in the imaginations of thoſe philoſophers. 


Matrer, if it means any thing, can only 
mean a collection of univerſal. properties 
found in all bodies, without which no body 
can exiſt; as extenſion, figure, quantity, di- 
viſibility of parts, its being liable to corrup- 
tion or di ſſolution, &c. and without doubt, a 
God with ſuch properties, would only de- 
ſerve the adoration of ſuch philoſophers. 


VNVature in the ſame manner, if it means 
any thing, for this word has ſo many ſigni- 
fications, that it has become of no fignifica- 
tion at all, can only mean, as we have ſaid, 
Section Eight } ſome particular properties, 
by which a body is eſſentially diſtinguiſhed 
from every other body; the nature or dif- 
tinguiſhable property of 2 plant is to vege- 
tate; what has no vegetation is no plant; the 
diſtioguiſhable properties of animals are ſen- 
ſation, thought, or inſtinct; and of men in- 
tellect or reaſon, each of theſe muſt be what 
dur Philoſophers call nature; and each of 

theſe 
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theſe would alſo -oke a vory com prehenſible 
HAY God | 


But if matter and nature are not 3 
ings, but only the properties of beings, 
how can they be God? If God is mat- 
ter, that is, if God is a ſubſtance, (for with- 
out ſubſtance there can be no being, with 
the properties of matter, he, eing infinite, 
muſt not only have all the properties of 
matter, but all matter muſt be God; and 
why ſhould we wonder, that the Egyptians, 
worſhipped ''o0nions, when thoſe philoſo- 
phers, by their 9 ſhould worſhip 
ſtones. 5 


' Nature alſo, that is, each of the effential 
diſtinguiſhable properties of bodies, can be 
neither matter nor God, for thoſe properties 
by which bodies are eſſentially diſtinguiſhed 
can be no matter; matter being only thoſe 
univerſal properties, without which a body 
cannot exiſt; thus a man, an animal, a plant, 
and a ſtone, being bodies, muſt be matter, 
that is, they muſt have extenſion, figure, 
&c. but a ſtone may, and does really exiſt 
without vegetation, for that property does 
| not 
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not belong to m matter, and a body may exiſt 


without i it; and likewiſe ſesſation, thought, b 
intelli t and reaſon, cannot be matter, nor 
the eff. a of matter, "but ſomething Ele; ; ar- 
range matter as you ' pleaſe, divide it, diſſolve 
it. you will never make it have underſtand 


ing, not even ſenſa ion. 


Oz cn IV * | 

But is it not poſſible * God, ay theſe 
fages, to give theſe properties to matter? That 
is to give to bodids, what the, ſame philo- 


ſophers call the natute of bodies? Who can 


deny it ? But then, it neceſſarily follows, that 
God who gave nature to matter, can be neither 
matter nor nature, becauſe in the fitneſs of 
things it is impoſſible, and by conſequince, 
abſurd, that the giver | be one and the ſame, 
as. the thing given and the receiver; then 
God muſt be ſomething elſe, and above mat- 


ter and: nature, as the agent is above the paſ- 


fent, as the gizer. is above the receiver and 
the thing reccived, as the cauſe is above the 
effect, and as he. that has "exillence, power, 
and wiſdom, to what. bas no Wiſdom 1 nor 
power, nor can exiſt, as a being without a 


* | 
ſubſtance. : Nature 


6 49 ) 


Nature then, is a gift of God, which is in 
his power to give or not to give, for if it 
was not ſo, all matter, or all bodies, ſhould” 
have, by neceflity, the ſame nature, that is 
the ſame properties, which evidently proves 
not only that the eſſential diſtinguiſhable pro- 
perties of bodies can neither be God, nor a 
| conſequence or effect of matter, but ſome»: - 
thing elſe; given by the will of God and his 
power, and that is tf we call either nature, 
animation, ſoul; or mind, accordingito its ex - 
cellence; bat what its ſubſtance is we 
cannot know, as we are ignorant of the 
firſt principles of every thing; and of all thoſs - 
things, which not being perceived: by our 
ſenſes; we can form no idea af; but though 
we cannot ſee them; nor underſtand them, 
we mult believe their exiſtence, 


sxcrion ' XIII. 5 
o BODY and 30 ul. 
E have ſhewn t that matter and nature, 
in che ſenſe taken by ihe philoſo- 


phers, . can be n beings, but ons ſignifies 
5 7 


1 ( 


9 a. pat Fl of ellentiel properties, | 
which a body « cannot exiſt without, and the 
other an aggregation. of, eſſential properties, | 
by which all - kinds of bodies are Uiſtin- - 
guiſhed from one another. WWE: 


- But though the properties of 1 matter WO} 
\ themſelves can be no beings, the union of 
them with their ſubſtances, conſtitutes a being 
which we call a. body, without which no bo- 
dy can exiſt; and likewiſe the uniou of each 
eſſential diſtinguiſhable property, which we 
| call nature with its ſubſtance, conſtitutes that 

being we call foul; and though a ſoul in man 
is a laughable thing among the unbelievers, 
| becauſe they cannot ſee it, nor underſtand it; 
it muſt exiſt by their own confeſſion, not on's 
ly in men but in all bodies. 


All nature, ſay they, i is animated, in which 
ſenſe they cannbt take nature for God, but 


for the univerſe ; but what is animation if 
it is not that which we call foul ? If nature is 
animated, as they ſay, or if nature is ani- 
nation, which I think would be a more proper 
expreflion, it giuſt be animated or inſpired 


by 


( 51 ) 

by God; if God animated natur „che muſt 
have inſpired ſomething in nature, fo, animate 
the ſame, and if nature is animation, nature 
muſt be that ſome thing inſpired; ;. and one 
way or the other, is not this but a different 
expreſſion for what we call a foul? And cos 
ſequently there i is not a bod 15 which, heſides 
the properties of matter. has not ſome pros 
perty which animates it, and this is its ſout: 5 
therefore not only men, but brures, 4 arp 


and even ſtones muſt have fouls.” 


We Lo ob AE omg. bets dia 
Let us illugrate this a little farthgr, tet u ug 
examine what we gad in all bodies ; there is 
nat a body we know but has all the properz 
ties we commonly glaſs under the name of 
matter, which are all properties we ſee and 
underſtand, but bodies have two other pro- 
perties, the cauſe of which we neither ſee 
nor underſtand, though they really exiſt. 
which are that cement which coberes 
"bodies and gives them extenſion, and that 
which makes them receive, retain and com. 
municate the motion acquired of impulle, be- 
. 


\ by 


— —ͤ—L—Im . — — — Sn — * - — 8 


6) 


Ades che power of attraction and repulſion 


the great Newton diſcotered in all the ws + 
of the univerſe. FA 


Who i is ſo wiſe, 3 they ſee the effec, 


a» to ſee or underſtand the cauſe ? If. You 


elk thoſe great men what or how it is, 
they do not know; hut though they do not 
know nor. underſtand, nor ſee the cauſe, it 
axiſts i in all bodies ; and what can it be but 
that which animates matter? And i is not that 
which animates and puts the properties of 


matter together, and gives ſubſiſtence to 2 


ſtone, by another name, the ſoul of 4 ſtone? 
4 vegetation is the ſoul of a plant, ſenſation 


. and thought of brotes, and. reaſon of Met.” 


je XIV. 


Of PA IN ard PL E A8 ak. 
UT not infiting upon the ſoul of a 
Kone, let ys. examine that of the 


B 


brute, 


- - Philoſophers are at variance on the thinks 
ing. faculty of the brutes, ſome againſt what 
they * 3 they do not underſtand it, 


deny 


( 53 4 

deny their own eyes; and others, though tlicy 

o not underſtand it, belicye the A 
think becauſe they ſec it. 7 

But though the brutes ſhould not think 

a8 no body in his right ſegſes can deny, they 
have ſeuſation and are ſuſceptible of pain and 
pleaſure; though there ſhould be a poffibility 
to have ſenſation without thou ght, they muſt 

be animated and have a ſoul. 


The pain and pleaſure of the foul i. is ano» 
ther laughable thing among thoſe. gentle-. 
men; but there is nothing more ridiculous 
than to believe the body ſuſceptible of pain 
or pleaſure. Atrange matter as you pleuſs, 
compound it, or diſcompoundiit as you willi 
difſolyeit by what menſtruum you think pro- 
per; analize it 3 ſublimate it; draw out ite 
fixed air 3 ĩts ſpirit, its Ether or -phlogiſtonz 
torture it as you pleaſe, you can as little 


conceive it gan ſuffer pain, or enjoy! n 
as to think or to reaſon. 8 


If the fice burns my finger the pain is tidt 
inthe fire, becnaſe ſimple matter has no ſenfir- 
tion; by the ſame reaſon it is not in the fin- 
ger, becauſe if you ſhould burn the finger 

of 


ately ſallies forth to catch the fly, the feeling 


| ( $4 ) 
of a dead man cheiß 


would be no pain the 


pain, ſay the philoſopher: „ reſides in the 


brain; but the brain is mere matter as well 
a6 the finger; then it muſt be in fomerhing 
logged in the brain, which e can only be ſuſcep+ 

table of pain and 'pleaſure'; 5 but that ſome- 


thing which we can neither ſee dq under 


ſtand, is what we call the foul. 


A (pider makes'a web, and ſpins his lodg 
ingin the center; the leaſt fly which touches 
any thread of the web, maves his lodging and 
gives warning to the ſpider, which immedir 


is not in the web, nor in the thread, not in 
the lodging, it is in the animal within; ſo fire 
touches ſome of the nerves, which, through 
the whole body, are like the web of a ſpider ; 
this communicates pain from the very thread 
that is touched, to their ſource, which i is the 


brains, like che ſpider's neſt ; but, in the 


ſame manner, if there was no ſpider, there 


would be no feeling, fo if there was nothing 
that animated che brain there ne be no 


. 


#1; $,:$$5-Þ 
pkin ; "thus the pain is neither in tlie finger 


nor in the brain. by ut M the foul which we, 
mates it,” OY Sac 


4 10 2 £3 0 9323 118 


| Conſequently it 16 10. * from there not 
being pain or pleaſure i in the ſoul, that only | 
tbe body carinet be liable to pain E pleaſure, as 
we find it is in a dead body, from which it 
follows that even it animals ſhould not think, 
a3 they have ſenſation, felf motion, and feel 


pain and pleaſure, they muſt be animated 
and ae a foul. Rv 


n 25218 : 8 * 53 „ 
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| e XV. ids dd 
of the souls of BRUTES and MEN.” 


Bar. is. there no difference between the 
5 


ſouls of men and brutes Tes; and a 


very ſpecial e one: The ſoul of a brute is x 
ſubſtance that has ſenſation and thought, and 


that of man a ſubſtance that has not only 
ſenſation and thought but rca/on. . 


Brutes have only thought; by thotght I | 
mean the perception of ſenſible ideas, which 
are excited by their feelings or ſenſes, by 


which they only acquire the knowledge of 
preſent 


1 
| 
ls 
| 


666.0 


preſent truths ;. but a man; by the power of 
reaſon, has the faculty of encreaſing his | ideas_ 
by abſtraction, of compairing them in the 


abſence of their objects, and of finding v un- 
known truths from thoſe which are known, 


3 tes therefore have no invention, for 11 


5 wention is only the ef of reaſon; and i itis by, 


that power alone that algebraiſts and geome- 
tricjans, proceeding from one equation, and 


from one theorem to the other, haye diſco- 


vered ſo many wonderful and unknown 
truths, which brutes whatever might be 
their abilities, whatever philoſophers may 


dee laim of their capacity to learn by ſigns and 


cuſtom can never attain, nor artive to tlie 
firſt ſelf-evident principles of truth; as that 
twice two is equal to four, or that they ex⸗ 
iſt, and that there muſt be a cauſe endowed 
with- power, wiſdom and 'goodneſs, which 
gave them exiſtence; the conviction of which 


troths is not the effect of ſimple thought, 
but of reaſon; and in this the ſouls of men 


are diſtinguiſhed. from thoſe of brutes. 1 


; 1 


1 

The Rabbins are of opigiog that men 
have not only one, but four ſou a the ani= 
mating which conſtitutes all bodkel 3. the „ee e 
getating which makes them grow the ſen- 75 
üble which makes them a and pereeive: z 
and the rational which makes them reaſon: £ 10 
and that only the laſt, is immortal. 


— : 


However it be, the rational ſoul, . which” 
is that ſubſtance by God inſpired with rea- 


ſon, is the 8 s eh men. : 


ba oy 
" # or © , Fn 
$: 4 7 | 
a 9 1 


brerion x VI. 45 
A The IMMORTALITY « the sour. 4 80 


HE tame philoſophers refleting that, 
if brutes like men haye ſouls, i it wed. wa 
by 1 follow, that if the ſouls of men 
are immortal, thoſe of brutes muſt likewiſe 5 5 
be immortal; ſome, therefore, have made all 
brutes, automatons, gc mere machines; 22 
others have gone ſo far as to deny even "lo 
foul to men, making men lik-wiſe mere ma- 
Chines ; and though they have never ſeen nor 
ban yoderſtand, how a machine can have 


H 7 ee 


1 1 % * 7 Ftv 
— I 2 & 


| * 0 86 5 D * jt, , en! 

4 innen . JI. i 0 I. ii . 7 

alf, ſend lation, 8 1 Mat 6, i, % 
thought, reaſon,, or will, they. epic. racher 4h 
to behexs die abſurdicy, thag the cxiſterics „ 
of a ele, ninth rv G d tete i es ne 


But if men, brutes; trees, ore uen ſtones . 
are anicnsted, xhat is,, have. Hobs either, 93 1 
muſt. heumertal, of immorta ü Rate which I. 
anſwer, that Nag We ſeg ang y wat e K know, FP 


G1 


and by conſequence can Wen by * 

rules of the aforeſaid, ahiloſo hers is, that 
as there are different orts © bodies there 
are differrar2 hands of 1antriatiqns, d conſe - 
quently « of ſouls, the animation which keeps - 
| the hone together, is not the! ſari chat Ne. 
= getates in plants} andüthisis mot che fine + 1 
whick" gives tenfation to di mv, er feaſon: 
and frer- will to ten we de not know! 
what theſe animatidns' ate, for as We haye 
no idea of thb prineiples im naturey thou gu 
ve ate convinced ſuch principles exiſt, our: 
realen carinot form 4 juſt} idgment of them. 


If we can aſcertair\ 25% mig, lt 5s is by _ 43 
logy; but this is 1s 16 Favour. of dite Arta 7 


ir, 24. 
lity of the ſoul, for we never ſce that mat- 


Fer is ee and why ſhould we ſup- 
: | | poly 


ew) 


poſ: that what animates matter will periſh | 
we find when a men is dead h: has the ſame 
, * tmte rial Pitts, which le had hen living i 
3 ; ma animal te ſume notyithſtaading the 
| ** © Prigeipar thiag , wanting, which gave him 
4 life; ſenſatiöti, ſelf-motiqn,:; gains pleaſure, 
- thought, -featord; and will; that being. in one 
Word, the; ſoul bi h animated him; and if 
Wwe do nat ſ de the leaſt effential 5 eric, which 

gthe matter, why. Thould'w we think that the 
* more eſſential, which i is that \hiic ch animated 


cad him will bs deſtivyed,” SEN 


N; 


-l Nothisg eniſts but, by the wil 0. and 
| A= drier: rhing might: lenor tal ur ame tal. ac- 
i 2220+ ding to bis Pleaſurti; * might make only 
immortal the ſouls of Men, or make even 
F 6 1 immortal, the, foul. of .brates ; for we have 
: -.. 4 iſhowa there 45 10 other A but his 
} 2 N w1ll, t 7 RR, TO IT 1 YE ww 
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& MATTER; SPIRIT and SUBSTAN CE, | 
* ETHER the'fdul-is matter or ſpi- 
1 fi un 2122 r 129 
- 4 Y Ges Va; Vs 2 | POET ng 
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- hore, 5 in - Colution of which, there has 
| Been more'paper and ink waſted than would 
| Joad a cart; and if we aſk the ſame philoſo- 
Pliers what is-ſpirit and matter, they all agree 
it is above their comprehenſion. 


8 Now 1 aſl, how is it poſſible | to judge 

whether the ſoul js matter or foirit, when we 
are equally ignorant of the nature of all three? 
| I muſt leave this explanation to thoſe philo- 
ſophers who preſume to know every thing, 
and who' after inventing names without aſ- 
certaining their meaning, will rather aſſert 
a parcel of e than nn. 
their ignoratice. | [ 


| 8 All what we know or can N is, that a 
=: body i is a ſubſtance that is extended, has fi- 
| gute, parts, quantity, &c. and a ſoul is 2 
0 ſubſtance that has properties to animate that 
l body; but what theſe ſubſtances are, we know 
3 " little of one as the other :- 
+1: 5, 25 he ſubſtance of water io water z of ſalt 
ol. js ſalt, of gold i is geld, and ſo the Fubſtance 
i of a ſon), is ſoul, and of God is' God; we 
only know ſome of their properties, but of 


their 


„FV 


- 


— , X ; 
Fas Þ 4 c "© 
T we” 1 * L @ A 4 a 
* & "IF he = % 
4 1 * * : 


| their ſubſtance we kno 2 * but 4 nam, 
and he who pretends to know a wore. is 
not a philoſopher but a fool. 


Things which are above the human com- 
prehenſion, we cannot find by mere natural 
reaſon; if we know any thing about it, it muſt 
be by a ſtronger inſpiration of the foul, that 


is by revelation. 5 


; Section XVIII. 
& REASO N. 1 


"4 


EASON, as we have ſhown, 7 : eber 
Fifteen } is that power inſpired by 
- God in the ſoul of men, to acquire known 
and abſent truths, from thoſe that are ſenſi- 
ble and preſent ; ; the ſtrength of which 
differs as much in different men, as the 
ſtrength or ſolidities of bodies differ from one 
another; for as bodies animated only by the 
power of. coheſion, are ſtronger or Have more 
ſolidity, according as that power if greater 
to cohere their parts cloſer, ſo tht T aſon of 
men, is ſtronger, and mote powerful, accord- 


ing 


Fe 1 © 

ing as that power is more or leſs inſpired in 
"oy faul;.2 andthe greater this inſpiration i is 
the Wettzt. Plidity j 1s ing.n man's re lon. 3 


The reaſ on of a downs lis twlow that 0 


van. er a. Locke, though th the Krengti 


111: . his pody my. de greater for J. belief 
N thoſe learned, philolophers (ood in ae bu 
1« 45: Pogr hu handmen,. and pitiful chai tho 
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"they excelled i in reaſon amo} every man; fat 


i y 


the ftretizth of reaſon is not In proportion t 
that of the body,, but of its proper fore 
which can only e by a ſtronger | in 


| | ſpiration? ? 


[ | s een A "rg. Non XIX. . * . 
ty ED LE NESS 
[ EY. A REFRLATION and in POSSI ILIT 


> © 


p 1 
HERE | is nothin 11 — fa Jene i thei 
ers, 


v4 he 7 deiſts, free · thin Er ker it'be m £ 
n eſß philoſophy which's is the KbnburablY is 
29175 et appellation, they take, 10 the ditfioriour Ne 
| 435; Þhilgſophy,. ret is nothing, IR, again a 
q AY — 7: haye 'exected mög Wire, T 01 
cds. With more We than agai te 
10 'nct:3 og "14447 3004 rey 25 N 
00 tale, n o br 2 fl i 25 2 eye 3 
| Ko In dee 2 18. ©4008 + ; 

wid 
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d6irdjup3e 307 
revelattorl; Anis as bee pl ther th: I» 
object of the utmo 


keicule, without have iss 


ing attempted; gitch” 2 Prgpaſ fee 
that term. -er 0 {<q 3713. nt 10 n 5112 111. on 
Now-revelation is the cam q; n pf a tf 
which cannat be attained by common; en. an X 
but only by a ſtronger inſpiration of the ſoul, 
and by which the ſol Is gvnavinced, that the 
knowledge of it, comes from , Go. who can- 
not err ; for there is no mari who be eves 
that Go Hz month, ot ehe brganS ol fpucolns,y 
or hands orfeet, Jthough-thelſGptare: gels 
vs, that Goll ſbretched this hands, thet hg 62 
walked: and pole g. euery ie ſenſible man know : 
that theſe tate Ggurative icxþc6fligns: af hig nn: 


power and his will, n A Jot 


Nö w as Fevelationis,ouly:a anger abr. 
ration uf rhe mind tban cdmmis m reajan, een: | 
is the impoffibility chat God; viho inſpiced ag 
Newton With reaſon, tqacquireteaths ſo far 
above the oomptepenſton of i clown, could. 
Or wotld not, ĩnſpite ſomoe men- with reaſon.... „ 
to acquire; truths fat abe ve the wi ſdom uf a 
Newton, which i is that of prophecy; not for 


the 


— 


din 
| 16, 


( 64 ). 

the acquiſition of phyſical truths, but of 
thoſe that will . to OR Art; 5 
pineſs. iz 10 94 * ä 
Revelation then differs only ee as 

not in eſſence, but in the proportion of more 

or leff; both being equally the BY of God, 

| und acquired 14 his REY = | 


.-" mw 
E 


ow srcrien XX. 


of PROPHECY. 


ROPHECY. is nothing but the inter W 
pretation of the mind of God, of ſome 2 

truth he has pleaſed to reveal to the prophet, 
for the happineſs. and ſalvation of men, ta 
inſtruct them in their duty, or meer e 
for their fins. 


But here our 1 . "WS 
though a prophet ſhould be convinced by in- 
ſpiration that his truth comes from God, 
how i is tt poſſible to carry that conviction to 1 
men who have not the ſame inſpiration? Can- 
not every man pretend he is inſpired? Were 
fhexe' no falſe EA og ? Is en proper 


> 
: 
— 4 4 oy 
. 


g 8 
or .undoubted_ proof of At being true i 
Falſe prophets, they ſay, have performed A | 
many wonders as the true ones; the magici= 
ans of Pharach have executed almoſt the 
ſame, wonders as Moſes : then what will con- 
vince, us of the conviction. or prophecy of 
another man? N othing elſe but the truth and 
right of what he fays. 


But how ſhall we ban that i it is. true —_- 
right ? God bas given us a fandard, he h 
declared bis will, and every. thing which is a. 
greeable to his will muſt be right and true, 
and conſequently muſt come from him; and 
| 725 if the prophet ſhould not have been in- 

ſpired by God, if he keeps to his character 
that is, as we have faid, only to promote 
the happineſs and {.lvation of men, to in- 
ſtruct them in their duty, or correct them 
for their ſins, he is a true interpreter of the. 
mind of God, and conſequently à prophet; 
and what is contrary to the aforeſaid ende, 
even if it eould poſſibly come from a pro- 
phet muſt be falfe, and ought to be rejected, 
er explained agrecable to > Abc: will of God. 
= A... 1 The 


The will of Col is the he of pto- 
phecies, for what 18 not agreeable to his will 


cannot come from him by inſpiration ; this is 
exprefied: plaifly-i in the ſacred writings, © If 
there atiſe among you a prophet or dreamer 
4 of dreams, and giveth thee a ſign or a won- 
«der, and the fign or wonder come to paſs 
** whereof he had ſpoken to thee, ſaying let 
«© us go after other Gods which thou had 
4e not known, and let us ſerve them, thou 


« ſhall not hearken to the words of that 
= prophet, &c.” Deuter. 13. 


Thus, it is neither PI nor wonders 
which confirm a prophecy ; ; It is not that the 
prediction comes or does not come to paſs, 
but that what the prophet ſays be agreeable 
to the will of God; and as God has given us 
a ſtandard of his will, and as every man is in- 
ſpired with reaſon ſtrong enough to be cer- 
tain, as we have ſhown, of the exiſtence, wiſ- 
dom, power and goodn 2 of God, all laws 
which are agreeable to thoſe attributes, are 
certainly ditected by the will of God, and 
_—_—_— by him 5 and conſequently all thoſe 


. 1 


($7 


have no other end than to lead us to A. 
true happineſs, to direct us in our duty, and 


to correct us for our ſins. 


But let revelation be only a ſtronger inſpi- 
ration of the ſoul, or that God, by forming 
2 voice in the air, declared his will, or in a 
more lively manner as the prophecy of Moſes 
was; we ſhall prove revelation nat only by 
its pofſibiliry but by its neceſſity, 


SECTION XXI. 
The NECESSITY of REVELATION. 


HE neceſſity of reyelation is an infal- 
üble conſequence of the creation; if 
there muſt haye been a firſt man, or firſt men, 
as thoſe who deny revelation pretend, theſe 
were created either in the ſtate of infancy, or 
in the ſtate of menhood z if 1 in the ſtate of in- 
able to provide for ical No | ; if in the 
ſtate of manhood, where have they acquired 
experience aad ideas? If we muſt learn to ſee 
how they have learned to preſerve themſelves, 

| . 12 then, 


60686) 


then, even born in the ſtate of manbiend, N 
0 they ang have had no more knowledge than 


infants juſt born. r 


Now 1 would aſk thoſe wiſe men who de- 
ny revelation how thole inſant men could 
live and preſerve themſelves, without know- 
Hedge and inſpiration communicated i immedi- 
ately by God, and not acquired by time and 
experience? And what elſe is revelation? ? 
Therefore revelation was of abſolute neceſſi- 
ty in the world; for the firſt man could not 
have lived, neither could he or his offepring 


have been preſerved without i it, q 25 


But yet they will argue chat though they 
| mould be obliged to admit reyelation in the 
firſt man, there was no neceſſity for any re- 
velation i in the following generations; ; natu- 
ral laws were ſufficient to teach men, not 
only their preſervation, but even all their mo- 
ral duties; but the abſurdity of this opinion 


we ſhall ſhow in the next. 
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NATURAL LAWS and SUICIDE. 
WE have ſhe v ( Seftion Eixo) hu 


laws of nature are words incons 
ſiſtent and of no meaning, and fo likewiſe 
muſt be that of natural laws ; but not to in- 
it upon words, we ſhall hat ſuppoſe the 
meaning of thoſe philoſophers by that ex- 
preſſion; and if it can mean any rational and 
conſiſtent thing, it is, that a man by bis own 
reaſon and experience might acquire the know- 
ledge of -b his preſervation, | that is, of the duties 
owing to himſelf to exiſt as a ſolitary man z 
and of all moral duties, which, as a ſocial 
man, he owes to his neighbours, :, that he 
may preſcrve | himſelf in ſociety. LIVIN 


Self love is and muſt be the only Conde. 
tion of all natural laws; this makes even 2 
chick, when i it is able, break its encloſure, 
to come out of the egg, where he finds him- 
ſelf confined ; and this makes a chiid ſtruggle 
to come out of his mother's womb; if A 


man 


Tm} 
man was not a ſociable being, there would not 
be occaſion for any other law; for neither juſ- 
tice nor inj juſtice would exiſt i in the world; and 
even after men entered i into ſociety, ſelf pre- 
ſervation alone was ſufficient to diſtinguiſh 
property and to eſtabliſh laws to ſecure it. 


But to ſhow the weakneſs and - futility of 
thoſe mighty reaſons, we have no more than 
to con fider that men who are accounted great 
men among the unbelievers, have pleaded 
for ſuicide. I believe no one will, after this, 
aſſert that the laws of nature are ſufficient for 
the preſervation of men, when even the rea- 
ſon of ſome philoſophers is ſo perverted, a 
to be advocates for Fif-deſtruQtion, 800 

Beſides, we find that even in ſpite of re- 


velation, ſome men, (who. are like wild 
horſes which cannot be tamed by any curb) 


will deſtroy themſelves, by intemperance, 
| lewdneſ', and the ſatisfaction of their irre- 


gular and immodetate deſires; 5 how can we 
believe then, that the laws of nature alone 


pt} be ſulicient to the preſervation of 
men?-- - 225 


4 


( 
A bad education, bad company, deteſtable 
books, and immoderate deſires, will, we 
find, pervert ſo much -the reaſon - even of 
great men, and of uncommon abilities, ihat 
even for a man's own preſervation, he muſt: 


be brought to, by other ſtranger L0Centives ; 
than mere plain reaſon. G1 ad bir 


Aman ought to preſerve his life not only 
by the dictates of ſelf· love, but for the duty 
he owes to God. A man ought not, iays 
Pythagoras, to quit his poſt without the 
« command 'of his general, nor to eſcape out 


« of his brilon. without order of his Ma- 
46 giſtrate. tet b ie 


4 4211 0 


Now, it 1s. God who ha * us n, life. 


away ben ws * it is he who has 
commanded us ts take great care of our Foes 
who has put before us bife- and death, and 
ordered us ro ch in life; who commands ut 
abſolutely not to commit murder, without difs 


tinction of Perſons; and to confide in him, and 
reſign ourſelves to his will io all our troubles; 
who mult certainly be greatly offended; and 

| hardly 


* FR). 
batdly win forgive, to ſee us thiow in his 
face, or ſhew eontempt of a life which he 
has given us, as the greateſt preſent; and 
Who having, as we have ſhewn {Sefton Four 
feen} laid pain and pleaſure not in the body 
but in the ſoul, the taking away our life 
might be ſo far to deliver us from pain, by 
ſeparating their union, that the ſoul, on 
| the contrary; may remain eternally with the 
| pain af the aforeſaid reflection, which be- 
| ing in its ſeparation more fully known, will 
eertainly encreaſe greatly his pain and for- 
i row; and if a man ſhould not believe any 
other hell, or future puniſhment than this, 
Jos there is no nan that could prove pes the in- 
$offibility of man having a ſaul dubich might au- 
M after the Gifelution of his body,.ig. not the 
Fternal remorſe that a ſoul muſk, have by the 

atecnal conſciouſneſs of his actions, puniſhs 
ment enough And if even this was uncer- 
tain, would any man exchange a momentary. 
Pein which is neither certain it will laft his 
whole life, (for we have ſeen many brought 


to. oo. rad ebb, rile again, when they 
leaſt 


V 2 D 


by 


1 
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laſt Abdel 3 it, to the nighelt ſtate 99 5 60 
pineſs; would he exchange | this, gyen for, an 
uncertain pain chat might | prey upon *. im 2 
all eternity ? * : 
hs. his and much mers that 188g ſay, 1 

am ſuxe would not be ſuffi: -ient to convince 
2 Hume ; and how can natural. reaſon, alone 
be ſofficient without revelation... 0 Ke 
2 man to his own preſervation ; RAG 


2.110 et . er * 


Let us now ſee if the ſave i law. 
coadyce men to all moral duties. 


Srcrion XXIII. A 


NATURAL LAWS rot te- 70 e 
' ; MORAL! DUTIES. , $422 


KR /F ORAL laws were neceſſary to unite 
VI men in ſociety, where the object is 
not the preſervation of one individual only, 
but that of the whole community; and /e 
love, the only natural law, which makes 
us look for our owa preſervation, muſt 
alſo be the only law which makes us pro- 
vide for the preſervation ot the whole; for 
Ve find that by our union we become 3 


K : | ger 


(74) 


8 ger, and by being of uſe to the whole, the, 
= whole muſt be uſeful to us. 

Thus, the ſaine principle which excites up 
to preſerve ourſelves, is the only f undamental 
or natural law, which induces us to the pre- 
4 | feryation of our neighbours; and that great 
law, not to do to others what we ſhould 
. not like to be done to us, gued tibi non vis al- 
teeri ne facias, which is the ſource of all mo- 
ral duties, is only the conſequence of our ſelf- 
| preſervation; for if we are permitted to hurt 
1 another, another will likewiſe be permitted 
j to hurt ys; and if I can take another man's 
property, another will allo take mine; and 
to conlerye my own, I ought not to deprive 
any one of his; and from this principle a- 
lone, ſprung goverument, juffice, and all laws 
of equity. 5 | 
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But we have ſnewn that the inducement of 
ſelf· preſervation, is ſo far from h wing force 
to preſerve ourſelves, fo far from being a na- 
tural law, that even men who call themſelves 
philoſophers, arc advocates for ſelf-deſtruc- 
tion; and if the laws of nature are ſo weak, 


that 
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that they can not pteſerve che man bimfelf. 
how ſhall they be of force to preſerve any 
other ? Does not experience convince 0s that 
there are but few men, who are not partial 1% 
tbemſelvet; and many who deſire from others, 
what they never would deſire to do them 
ſelves? Let men alone to nature, let there 
be no laws to ſubject them, and the ſtrongeſt 1 
will ſacriſice the weakeſt to his own pleaſure, 
ſelf· love, and ſatisfaction. Ye OR” 
Let us only conſider the cruelties, vio- 
lences, and barbarities uſed by men in time 
of war, by men Who have no animoſity or 
ill-will againſt one another, by men who 
might even have been friends, if war had not 
been proclaimed, and we ſhall be ſoon con- 
rinced how little force theſe pretended lows: 
of nature bays. over ws... | 


A peraijfiion giver only by A King. 1 5 
has or has no reaſon to quarrel wich another, 


is ſufficient for a man (though he knows no- 


thing about the matter, nor even cares any” 

thing about it) to rob the property of ano- 

ther mam to ſet it on fire, to murder him, to 
K 3 violate 


3 
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violate his wife and daughter, and to commit 


with impanity the moſt hotrid crimes ; and 


what moral laws can thoſe nations have, wWhe 
hire, as Voltaire ſays their ſubjects for 
f to another power, and ſometimes to 
both parties, to kill and deſtroy one ano- 


_ « ther?” No other laws thin intereſt, Which 
is enough to change men into fierce beaſts ; as 
and is the only law which men naturally o- 
bey; to curb which, as natural laws are 


* 


not ſufficient, there is a neceſſity for reve» 


lation. 


| SECTION XXIV. 


That REVELATION war not PARTIAL 


but UN IVERSAL, 


WW E have ſhewn / Section Twenty - one 


ſequence of the creation of men; that men 


could not have ſubſiſted, if God, when he 
made the firſt man, had not inſpired inte him 
proper knowledge for his preſervation, and 
with it the moral laws for the proſervation 


that revelation is an infallible con- 


h 


Cern 


of the following generations ; ; which could 


not be done without inſpiring into him the. 


knowledge.of his exiſtence, his wiſdom, ang. 
goodneſs, and this revelation was tranſmitted. 
from Adam to Noah, and from Noah to the 


whole world, and which i is only ſufficient ta, Ka 


fave the whole world; for no nation except the 
Fews, is obliged to obſerve the Fewiſh ! laws, 


For that reaſon, the apoſtles i in their arſt 


ſolemn canſilium, agreeing with our Rab 
bins, never impoſed upon the Gentiles, be- 


ſides the belief of God and moral laws, of all 
the Jewiſh ceremonial ordinances, but only 
the Noabchid laws, which were the firſt reveal - 


ed laws ; as we find in the 1 5th chapter of the. 


Acts of the Apoſtles ; and which 1 were the T 


Primitive chriſtian laws. 


But as we have ſhewn / Section Four . that 


men in ſucceſſion of time, after the flood. 
began to put viſible images to repreſent tho 
true Gods, and ſome after, to believe them as... 
Gods; and as all might, in time, become ſo 


barbarous as to forget the creation. ef the 
world, and deny even the exiſtence and 


power 


4 


- En) 
| | lier of God, he choſe. ons people whom 
3 he bound with ſuch commandments as to be 
an everlaſting monument; in fpite of the natu- 
ral revolutions, all nations are liable to in 
this world, of his fo wer, wiſdom, and ' goodneſ?, 
| and xa confirm the creation of the world: J Thole - 
laws were only given to this people, not - 
| becauſe God wanted. to ſave them "only from 
all the nations, but becauſe their exiſtence, 
their commandments, their ceremonies, and even 
their diſper/fon ſhould be a living monument, 
and everlaſting teſtimony ro fave thene all. 


Thus it was fo far from God being A. 0 
to the Jews, or of making an arbitrary cboier 
of one_prople, as D. H. pleaſes to ſay, ar 
te only favourite of beaven, that he only in- 
cumbered them with fo many laws, and 
charged them with all thoſe laws that were 
neceſſary to preſerve them, to keep them ſe- 
pirate, and not to be confounded among the 
reſt; and even to diſperſe them among all na- 
"tions, to be to all an everlaſting teſtimony of 

the ereation of the world, of the exiſtence of 
God, and his power to command nature c- 
cording 
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cording to his pleaſure z and to /tve all na- 
tio ut, by bringing | them back to the primitiue 
revelation, Which was the Noabchig. laws, 
which only all nations eught. ta of ſerve. 


That this was the ſpixit of the Jewiſh laws, 
that they effected it in part, and will farther 
effect the purpoſe for which they were inſti- 


tuted, we will prove in Ys next, where 1 
will bew. E 


1 TION XXV. 


That the JEWISH LAWS were the a 
LAWS: which projerved ; the NATION and 
 THEMSEL ö 


ET us aſk the egen, if — can 
tell, where the great conquerors of the 
warld are at preſent! which are the Aſſyriane, 
the Babylonians, the Perſians, the Grecians, 
end the Romans, and where are their laws ? 
They are all extin guiſhed or confounded, on- 
ly the Jews; that people ſo many times con- 
quered, ſo often perſecuted, and at laſt diſperſed 
through the whole world, have alone been 
* , 


— 
* 


2 


» 


( to * 
able to preſerve themſe]yes and their laws; 
this miracle, not to be accounted for, by the 
Jaws of nature, was only the reſult of the ai. 
vine law ; which could only foreſee and pro» 
ane the continuation of fach-a/woeder. 


The quantity of our ceremonial commpng- 
| ments, was a neceſſary yoke and even the curb 
addelt by our Rabbins, was of abſolute nefeſſity 
to preſerve us; the moſt trifling circumſtances, 
| and even thoſe which! in the eyes of men ap- 
pear ridiculous,” "and not wotthy of Go1; 
ere in the eyes of that only wiſe being. very 
negeſlary for the end of preventing the con- 
fuſion and annihilation of a people, whom 
he propoſed to be witneſſes of his —_— 
his goodneſs, and his power. 
Their eating, their drinking, their drefing 
L aid their manner of living, was different from 
al} nations; and was only the cauſe of not be- 
ing confounded with them, and an effectual 
cauſe; their ſabbaths, and holydays, were on- 
ly living monuments of the creation of the 
world; and a teſtimony of all the wonders 
the ogy worked with them; how it 


wat 
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was poſſible to wake three millions of people, | 
or above fix millions, as the. Jews were, in the 
time of David, obſerve the paſſover in me- 
mory of their coming out of Egypt the ta- 
bernac les, in remembrance of their having 
lived in the wilderneſs forty years. in tents. 
the feaſt of weeks, as they believe, in me- 
mory of having received the. law, &. &c. if 
they had not known the truth of all theſe 
tranſactions, in memory of which all e 
laws were ordained. 


But thoſe laws tended not e preſerve 
the Jews, and make them remember the 
wonders of God; but their laws were a con- 
ſtant witneſs to all the nations, to convince 
them of the exiſtence of God. and his power 
in their mitaculous preſervation, as it is fore- 
told by the ſame law, '© and yet for ell that, 
« when they be in the land of their enemies, 1 wil 
nor caft them away, neither will Jabbor them, 
- to de eſtroy them utterly, and to break my cou 
685 wenant with them, MS. chap 26, n 


thus the ele Nun was neces 
3 ey 
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Eo fag to as Give af the whole world; % 

= confounding the atheiſts und unbelievers 
with a multitude of ever woug: Mo) * 
e monuments. , 


But, 2s "has is not the only cinealdbi of th 
divinity of this law, let us compare the Jews. 
ith law, with 92 laws _ cuſtoms on the 
former a 82 


srerien Xxvi. 
COMPARISON of the CUSTOMS Py 


_ warded it; all the Grecians, 15 wiſe 1 
learned Grecians, expoſed their children to bo 
_ Leyoured by wild beaſts; the fathers a- 
mong the Romans, were permitted te murder 
v vheir children; and. theſe nations. ſo. much - 
- mired, worſhippe 1 nc nly i images, but ima - 
N - Of Go l all tbe vice. of 
1 2 Gods to which | e offered lumen 
= cn | | 2 
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ſactificet. _ Themiſtocles. Foal grout: 44 
idmired Admiral, offered three children 
to Bacchus the de vourer, before the battle 
with Xerxes. Adultery, ſodomy, and beaſiality, 
were the vices of their divinities, and their 
own vices ; the greateſt men amongſt the Ro- 


mans, oven Cicero and Cæſar were guilty of 
the execrable unnatural crime, and theſe Ro- 


mans, the/e.wiſe and great Romans, determin» 
ed the moſt mighty tranſactions by the colour 
of the entrails of a beaſt, the picking of a 
cock, or the flying of a bird, and other an- 
guries and auſpicet; which are deteſted with 
ſo much reaſon by the laws of Moſes. 

The fatyrs, thoſe monſters who, by the ac- 
count of their own hiſtorians, were ſo a- 
bundant in theſe times, wers only the gene- 
ration of beaſtiality, which Monficur De Vol- 
uite could not find, but among the Jews, 2 
nation which was only free of thofe abomina - 
tions, and which by the commandment of 


God devoted to W i20 n whe were } = 
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Baut let us paſs to other nations; the He- x 
rulians uſed to K the Ack and vl, and did 
not permit the wires to ſurvive their huf® 
bands: The Caſpians uſed to far de to death, 
in a jail el 0/4 fathers;' Thomas Cornely 
affirms that ev:natpreſent, two huodred per- 
ſons are murdercd every day for the table of 
the king of Mococcb, ner Congo, maſter of 
the greateſt part of Africa; and it is a con- 
ſtant cuſtom, even to this day, when the chief 
of the Coromantees dies, to cut off the headt 
=_ 0 all bis ſervants and to fix them round bit 
| grave. The Indians wives, are held in the 
greateſt contempt, if they do not Burn them? 
ſelves at the death of their huſbands. The Per- 
ſians permitted all kind of inceſt, and held the 


iſſue of the /on with the mother ſo ſacred, en 
they. were made prieſts, * | | | 


Now, if the Jews had ſuch iy Vol- 


taire and his followers had ſufficient right to 
call them barbarous, and to believe the im- 


poſſibility of ſuch laws being inſpired by 
As but when we find at a time, when the 


— wor os Ceo ono _- * - 


— — 


r 


, * Lee Puffendorf's Law of Nature and Wen, Book 2, Chap 3, 
No. s, where the reader will find a great number of fimiliar ne 
rous cuſtoms, 


whole 


„ 
whole Gord 3 ſuch . 
and were ſo barbarous,/'1a nation W bad 

Via lars which forbad them to follow 

thoſe barbarous cuſtoms, and which endea- 

voured to bring them tothe worſhip of 
the true God, we muſt. believe that ach laws | 
could only be inſpired by him. ern 


But let iis examine the atieient laws moſt 
4 celebrated by modern philoſophers; * atid 
omittin g Draco's bloody lavos, which Arth 
ſays, were more fitted for a dragon than for 
a mam; get wy compare the laws of Solon and 
Lycurgus, which were the moſt fangs, with : 
the e lavs: „„ 


pe) Z N 
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yr we ſhould only conſider that the laws 
of Solon and Lycurgus eſtabliſhed ide- 
latry, t that Solon himſelf. offered an ox 
to Apoll, and that Lyecurgus conſulted 
the oracle at | Delphos, and knew how to 
bribe the e to tell him, © wel- 


7 —. - Ce 
. 
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*«:come-beloved.of. God, and rather. God. 
khan man, and that Moſes only recom- 
mends the worſhip of the true inviſible 
God, creator of heaven and icerch 1 4 God 
tobos has no fimilitude to any thing, either in the 
tarth below, or in the heavens / above (a more 
intelligibledefinition, than all which the phi- 
loſqphers have ſaid of God) and that he de- 
teſts the worſhip. of any other deity, this 2- 


lone is ſufficient. to ſhew. the be ART of 
the law of Moles. J 


But let us examine? Solon! 's lows 529d en 
Aitotions in particular. E 

The poor were indebted Wadi nch ant 
Solon could find no other expedient, than to 
- cancel all the debts ; but as he did not touch 
\ the fands, the effect of this proceeding was, | 
that his friends to whom he communicated 
his deſiga, borrowed a great deal of money,. 
wich. which they purchaſed many lands, 
and retained them without being ob- 
. liged to pay the money; and as this - was 
the ; proceeding of  Solon's friends, Solon 
dial was ae. to. avg had, an a band 
5 0 —— 
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caſe could never happen; evety man knew 


a” 
* 


| < er. ) 1 
in ity bor be it, he deter, ptorkäed- for 


thoſe that had been ſo tuch impoſed upon, 


nor made any law t prevent the fame; 
in future: But by the laws of Moles, ſuch a. 


that all debts were of themſelves canceled 
at the feventh year; and every man governed 
himſelf accordingly; the lands were never 
ſold, but only leaſed for a certain time, ac- 


cording to the years wanting for the jubilee; 
aftor which they returned to their owners, , 


By thefe juſt laws, the poor could ne. 
ver be too much indebted ; and their lands 
and houfes were ſure to return back to 
them and their children; beſi des, by pro- 
viding that no man eould take of ano» 
ther the leaſt intereſt, the debt could 
never encreaſe, and the rich would not be 
willing to lend without profit; and by + 
making ſo many charitable laws for the ſub», 
ſiſtence of the poor, by not permitting the 


rich to take in pawn their. tools, the poor 


could always work, ſubſiſt, and pay their 
ſmall debts; this was cutting up diſſention | 
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waz u plain robbery. 
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| by the: root, 4 ſerving | the poor. without 
hurting the rich; but Solon's firſt law was 


unjuſt and againſt equity, by taking away the 


property of one man to give it to another, 


and if he had any hand with his trends, it 


4 


The law of obliging 2 man when the 1x 


try is divided into two parties, to ſide with 


one or the other, even if he ſhould think 
both in the wrong, under penalty of loſing 


wis eſtate and ſuffering baniſhment, was 


2 barbarous law; and though Plutarch tells 
us that it was calculated for the publie good, 


for the wi ſe and juſt, being obliged, as well 


as the envious and wicked, to chuſe ſome. 


- «6: fide, matfers were eaſily accommodated,” 
i; is certain that if thoſe juſt and wiſe men 


had remained neuter and partial to, no 


ide, they would ſooner be heard from both 
parties; beſides, no man ſhould be obliged 


to do wrong, and therefore the laws of Moſes 


* which forbid te Ide even with the mutitude i in 
the wrong, mult, NR IN be dur . fior 
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By the laws ey Solon, the next bf kin to 

an heireſs, might oblige her to marry him, 

ſhe-alſo might-require him, and if he refuſed, 


he was obligel to pay five hundred Yrichmas 


for her dower, but efter marriage if the 
huſband was impotent, ſhe might have had 


recourſe to her h.ſband s neareſt celation, but 


her huſband wes obliged to vifit. her at leaſt 
thrice every month; the intent of this law 
was, that a rich, heireſs. might. not carry her 
eſtate out of the family; ; thereforeif herneareſt 


of kin 2 1 to be a dwarf, a hump- 


back, or however. deformed ʒ or what was 
worſe, if happened, to be a Wen A 
diffolute and worhleſs fellow, the -: 


obliged to take him; and it ſhe KS 


« } © & F* 7 


like wiſe to be a proſtitute, } he was alſo obliged 
to riiatty her, if he had not five hundred 
drachmas do pay fot her dower 5 and what 
crowned? all. i in e caſe the huſband) Coda ö or 
ſatisfy her Geiles, ſhe might apply to the 
neareſt relation of her huind, © to Provide 
her with children. N 32. * N CH 
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Now, let us ſee in what manner Moſes 
handled this law, let the heireſs (ſays the law) 
mary to whom ſbe likes beſt, only to the Jami- 
lies the tribe of ber father ſhe ſhall marry, that 
767 inberitauce of the chilaren of Iſrael may not 


remove from tribe to tribe. Deuteronom y. 36 
chap. ö verſe. 0 


By this excellqht Jaw the patrimony was 
kept, in her tribe; neither ſhe nor he were 
dbliged to marry but to thoſe they liked beſts 
| and adultery was not permitted; ; though, in 
eaſe of diſlike, there was a facility of di- 
vorce, or the huſband might take another 
wife. Whatever Free-thinkers may believe 
of «theſe two lawe. that of Moſes was evi- 
Hey the beſt. ages $6 8 
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that the bells hall ing x no more with her 
than three gowns, and ſome houſhold goods, 
though much celebrated, was not ſo good as 
. the law of Moſes, by. which A woman was 
not obliged to bring any Ans. oo a man 


2 
” * Sake 


wife Sught to be (to prevent confuſion in 
* WY is de 


46 91 Y 147 50 nt 
the ak) the man's property, abt the 
man the property of his wife; and trom this 
principle Polygamy was permitted, and i it was 
not accounted adultery for a married man to 
take another wife, but- only for a married 
woman to tak? another huſband. Ok 


It Solon decreed that no man ſhould reviſe 
another at ſacred ſolemnities, i in the courts of 
juſtice, or in public ſpectacles; Moſes for-- 
bad ſuch behaviour any where, and even 60 4 
deaf man who cannot bear, N es A 


If Solon permitted thoſe who were child 
leſs to leave their eſtates to whom. they 
pleaſed, and Moſes decreed that the neareſt 6 
kin ſhould inherit the lands, Moſes was cons 
ſiſtent in his plan of not leaving the patrimony 
to go out of the family, and Solon incon- 
fiſtent, in obliging an heireſs to marry the 

neareſt of kin, and, at the ſame time, bebe 
mitting a man to leave his eſtate to whom he 
pleaſed. . e „e 


„0 
If Solon forbad a man to put his daughter, 


or his ſiſter, to the ſcandalous trade of 
| M 2 


x: ( 92 ) 
tution, unleſs he firſt ſurpriſed her with a 
man, Moſes more wiſely ordered that no prope. 
titute ſhould be in Iſrael. By Solon's lows 
parents were impowered to /acr? 72 their 
children; but the laws of Moſ-s pun iſhed 
ſuch unnatural crimes with death. ; 


Solon laws againſt theſe were 400 5 
ſame, Viz ; to make two-f-;14 reſtitution, as 
thole of Moſes, except he thi-f was found 
in the vight bresking into his neighbour's 8 
premiſes, then it was awful for any man to 
kill him 1 in his own defence, 


* 


I believe what has been ſaid, is ſafficient 
to convince the rea er that the daws of 
Moles are more rational than thoſe of Solon; 
withou being under the neceſſity ot quoting 
all thoſe excellent moral laws we find in the 
chaptcrs 21, 22, 23, of Exodus, in the 17. 
18 and 19 of Leviticus, and in other "places 
of holy writ. e 


-» 


The ſuperiority of Moſes as a law-giver, 
will appear conſpicuous when com pared with 
Solon, hath in reſpect a the latter hi = 
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ing honourable the commiſſion of a moſt un- 
ratural crime, of which, he himſelf ſet the 


example. On the conttary Moſes decreed. | 
that perſons convicted of ſuch, a horrible of 
fence ſhould offer death. 


72 
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srcriox XxXVIIL. 
07 the . LAWS of LY. CURGUS. 


UT it was not Solon? $ laws which were 

the moſt grateful to the palates of mo- 
dern philoſophers, the laws which more 
enchanted them, were thoſe of Lycur- 
gus; but let us examine the laws of the lat... 
ter, ſo much celebrated by Plutarch among 
the antients, and Voltaire and his followers 
among the moderns. | 


16, 


The laws of Lycurgus were t 
per to accuſtom men, and even women, to f- 8 
fer want, and fatigue, and to fit them for 
war; the laws of Moſes, on the contrary, 
were only intended to promote peace. 


The lewdneſs permitted and encouraged 
——_ the Lacedemonians, removed from 
$4 er BEV - 23341 9 cc chem 


1 ( 94 ) 
them, the tenderneſs and affection of parents, 
and even the mothers were remarkably defi- 
- cient to their offspring for proſtitutes never 
have that love and tenderneſs for their 
children, fo conſpicuous in honeſt women; 
becauſe, having no fathers to help them to 
bring the infants up, the load becomes too 


great for them to bear, and diminiſnet their 
1 affection. . 


The long and helpleſs infancy of men 

4% (Gays one of thoſe. philoſophers) requires 
« the combination of parents, for tha ſub- 
„ fiftance of their young; and that combina- 
„ tion requires the virtue of chaſtity, and 
* fidelity in the marriage bed ;” but as this 
was only required in the laws of Moſes, and 


not in thoſe of Lycurgus, thedatter deſerve 
0 to be called barbarous laws. 


The heroiſm of the Lacedemonian ma- 


98 4 trons, who were little or not at all affected by 


| the death of their children in war fo they 
beeard of the victory, procceded from the ſims 
| principle; becauſe their own! ſafety was 

| | dearer 


9 
dearer to them than the lives of theit chil- 
dren, and that ſacrifice, of their offspring : 
to theic ſelf-love, eould certainly not be 
found in the laws of Moſes, whoſe ſpirit was 


peace, humanity, love, and touderpels to 
their offspring. Y 


To eat only black broth, where the chief 
ingredient was: 4/o0d, made palatable with. a 
little ſalt and vinegar ; to lleep upon reeds; 
to receive now and thea a ſevere Jagellation 3 
would certainly harden theic bodies, give 
them fierceneſe, and make them eadure the 
calamities of war; but the laws of Moſes, 
which were. directed to a far better end, 
which was peace, could not order but the 
contrary; and would not permit the Jews to 
tear their bodies. even for the dead, nor to 
cat blood at all; for Moſes wanted to create a 
people of men, and not of wild and Race 
beaſts. Rs 
All the laws of 1 ceruialy aimed 
at one object only, war; but, is war the 
only end of the creation of men? What is 
war ? The moſt horrid, the moſt. cruel evil in 
the world, ſays the ſame Voltaire. And is 

23 Ee hs not 


5 ure of . were eſtabliſhed, will ſhew 
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not that 2 ue that thi lay of 
Eycuręus were: 1 fitted co e the 
greateſt evils ? FFV 
<3 The 1 ians, it. is true, were fitted 
for war, but what was the eonſequerice of 


that fitneſs That; tight or wrong, they 


made war, without looking but for the be; 


; nefit of victory; that even they declared wat 
againſt the uflarmed and innocent Elotes 


their ſervants ; that at laſt the ſame victories 


brought gold and ſilver amongſt them; and by 


gonſequence luxuty, . deſtroying firſt their 


laws, and after, by teaching war to their 
s enemies, they donne their own deſtruc- 


Where can be che chica of a country, 
hs whoſe laws Commerce and trade” is forbid- 
den, navigation not permitted, and arts and 
_ deipiſed ? Where even a piece of rye 
| bread would be a luxury; where robbery was 


_ rewarded, and the Muy n ae 
* ved. | 
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us the great henefty: of the Lacedemenians, | 
A Meſſenian truſted a Lacedemonian with 
ſome cows; on condition they ſhould. divide 
the profit ariſing from the: milk, the cunning 
Spartan ſold the cows withthe herdſmen, and 
went to the: Meſſenian informing him that 

2 ſad; accident happened to him, of ſome 

" WM robbers who had ſtolen che cow, but as ſom 
of the herdſmen, who eſcaped from their new 
maſter, arrived : at the ſame time, they falfi- 
fied all that he fald, and he was obliged to 
confeſs the truth, and told the Meilenian,, 
that if he would. ſend his ſon with him to 
Sparta, he would give him half of the pur 
chaſe money, which offer the other eagerly 
embraced but when the Meſlenian' s ſon ar- 
rived with the Lacedemonian at Sparta, the 
—— enen en way 
young man. $7 t 


Thus far the laws of reel — 
| bonefly amongſt individuals; but at leaſt we - 
e || chould expect the laws would puniſh with the 
* greateſt * fuch 2 but the caſe 
5 | N was 
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Wut Other wife, 4 thi fathvr uf the 
deccaſed Meſſenian demnded Juſtice, but the 
Lacedemômians took no. notice of him, which 
Twas the cauſerof the firſt Meſſenian war a and 
Why did they not take notice of ſuch horrid 
Teeds? Beeaiiſe the end of the laws of Lycure 
Tus was not humanity, nor Jultics, but war z 
Aud ach Faws ire only fit to be revered ad 
Fich Philafopthers. 
We hare ſeen how much Voltaire liked 
theſe laws; but let us ſuppoſe, for 'a mo- 
ment, that tlie Helvetians (Who alſo bring 
up their ybüng irien to war) had taken it into 
their Heads to have eſtabliſhed the laws of Ly- 
| eurgitts, 'Yuring Voltaire's reſidence among 
theth, hiw would that philoſopher have re- 
lithed itch « ſyſtem of legiſlation ? He od 
certainly have admired the pretty girls with 
jerkings that reached ts their knees, and 
open at both fides ; he would poſſibly like 
the ſtruggle of naked boys and. girls in the 
public places, and all other liberties taken 
among them, (not fit to be mentioned) rather 


| than 


(lo) 


than to ſee thoſe Jeweſſes, who, by the laws = 
of Moſes, could not diſcover their nekeaneſe,. 
and even were forbidden te dreſs in mens. 
clothes for the ſake. of decency ; and if F 
was diſpoſed to be a little hard upon him, 
(though not ſo hard as he was upon the poor. 
Jews) I could ſay, that, if the Dutch prin» 
tert were in the right, he would have been 
better pleaſed with the freragers of the Hel- 
vetians, metamerphoſed inte Lacedemoni- 
ans, their fmuletion. and infidelity, than with 
that ſtale commandment of Moſes rot to 4 
eei ve ant another. 5 


But haw would ht like in 0 ſhould. 
take away his property to divide it among 
thoſe, that had neither houſe not home, to 
be obliged to lie upon reed, and te live up- 
an black broth? Certainly he would prefer a 
hw where, even if he was, through neceſſity, 
obliged to ſell his eſtate, it wauld return te. 
bim in the jubilee; and by which, except 
with reſpect to unwheleſome things, he 
aig tat What he pleaſed, 
NA How 


6100 

How would he like; if being 4 bachelor, 
to be obliged to walk naked in the public's 8 
market, to fing his worthleſneſs; and, in 
caſe he had Marr ied 4 handſome Zirl, what 
would he think of being obliged: to deliver 

y her- to a ſtout, clever young ſellow, wle ; 
| would generate ſtronger and handſomer chil- 
dren than himſelf? Would he nat like bet- 
ter, that law where a man begets his own a 
children, as is the law of Moſes ? 

'How would he like, if he had children, 
to be obliged to bring them before the vene- 
rable men of the city, to examine if they had 
a crooked noſe or a crooked leg, and, in that 
caſe, * be caſt down a precipiece te be no 
more? And, if found ſound and ſtraight, to 
be obliged to ſuffer them, i in their youth; to, 
be flogged on Diana's altar, in the moſt crue] 
manner, and to ſee them there ſometimes - 
expire under the laſh ? Would be not rather 
like to fave his children, however deformed, 
and to live under a law where ſuch barbari- 
ties were puniſhed with. death? fog, 
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Hor would Ih like, if he had ſared out 
of his eſtate, a piece of dry bread, as 4 dainty, * 
or a ragged cloak to cover hicmſelf, that ano- 
ther man mould pilfer it y away, and be 


commended for it, and he to be laught at In 
the bargain ? Would he not rather prefer a 


law where the thief" is puniſhed and boliged. 


to pay two for one? And i in caſe his mi$f6r-" 


tune had been to be a poor innocent flave?how ; 
would he reliſh the eripte? How would he 
like to be murdered in cold blood! ? Would 
he not rather be 2 ſlave under a law, ſo ten- 
der as that which declares, that a flave ſhall 
get his freedom, only, for hoofing ell by = 


blow from his maſter { 8 


If Voltaire cent the Jews as canni- 
bals; and beaſtial people, becauſe he loſt 
ſome money with a poor Jew, what would | 
he make of the Switzers (in caſe it ſhould be 
poſſible that they could be ſo ſenſeleſs as to 


turn Lacedemonians,) who would not only 


trip him of all his property, reſtrict him to 


an abominable diat, oblige nim to ſuffer now 


- 


ot 6). 


and then a ſevere flagelation, make him walk 
without ſhoes, and bare-legged in his youth ; . 


and, when married, to take his wife and give. 
her to an handſomer fellow, and compel him 
to murder his children if their features were 
not regular; and all this, to make him and 
all the people fit to deſtroy theic neighbours; 
would ſuch laws then, and ſuch a people 
deſerve his commendation? What would his 
learning avail him in ſuch a country ? He 
would only be deſpiſed, if not murderede 
for being a uſeleſs fellow to the tate. 


But you will ſay the queſtion is not whe 
ther ſuch laws arc agreeable to Mr. Voltaire, 
but whether they are good or bad; but 

hat geodneſs can they promote? Ne. 
ether than to make men ignorant, ta make. 
+ women e ud, to make the children wretched, 
to make them fierce, and bring all of them te. 

the greateſt evil, the deſtruction of menkind , 

Jaws which only would be fitted for ers a | 
| other wild beats. 8 > 


The Spartans themſelves were ſo 3 


of the futility and impracticability of thoſe 
laws, 


* 
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| laws, that when Agis, the ſon of Rndamts | 
das, pretended to reſtore them, being already 
aboliſhed in his time, he was ordered by the 
Ephory #0 be frangled for bir raue, that is 
the notion they had of the ſeverity of - thoſe 
laws, fit only to be given by a barbarian, to 
a barbarous people, rather — by a God cu 
n men. 


sSrcrion xXIX. 


of che EARLY CIVILIZATION 
of the JEWS. 


H E ankelievers, when 1 reas 
| ſon, take hold of calumnies; ſo Mr, 
Voltaire as he was fully reſolved to make the 
Jews barbarians, and their laws as barbarous, 
was obliged to invent, that the Jews were 
cannibals, a beaſtial people, and à nation 
which ordered human facrifices; when all 
that he can find in the aw, is only, that 
God devoted to deſtruction the nations whe 
wete guilty of thoſe abominations; thoſe the 
* did not lacrifice, but put to death. 


of 194) 


The: av TY not ſay, all that is devoted 
td deſtruction of men ſhall be ſacrificed; but 
all be put to dtatb, (LRVI re 27) and, if 


$I devoted to deftruction; is ſacrificing, as'Vol-- 


| taire pretends, All towns which have been 
taken ſwerd in hand, were ſo many ku 
man ſacrifices : 2 How many of theſe were not 
offered in the time of the Cruſades, in the 
Scicilian veſpers, and in the maſſacre of St. 
Bartholomew? But, in truth, there have been 
no human ſacrifices but among the heatkens 
antiently ; and if any were, that has any ap- 
pearance of ſuch, in modern times, there are 
only to be found among the inquiſitors,, 

for they burned the Jews as an act of faith, 

with proceſſions, and Halelellujas. 


Whether Jephtab ſacrificed his daughter 
er not is of no ſignification; Jephtah, ac- 
cording to the Rabbies, was a ſuperſlitious 
ignorant man, though a brave ſoldier ; for his 
raſh vow, could never have been lawfully 
performed, for if even a dog or a horſe had 


you 1 firſt Gags that ay eres before 
bim, 


398 T ,,,, 0. 
* 
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him, it wis againſt the law. to. „ Gacrifice it, 
and much more a human creature 4 end, if 


de did it, it was like ſome ef the Kings of 
Iſrael who were idolaters, which does got 4 


prove that the law ſanCifies idolatry. 


The Jews. being then, fully acquitted ; 
of the execrable calumnies of thoſe in- 
fidels, let us examine, as ſhortly as poſſible, 
the excellency of their laws 1 we ſhall only 
quote a few, and- that i in general terms, he- 


cauſe to he ad would. require 4 great 


volume. | 

The firſt 1 was to increaſe and. malti 
ply. to propagate their own kind, whis 
was neceſſary to geople the world ; there-. 
fore Sodomy was puniſhed with AA WM 
neither Solon nor Lycurgus fot bad. 


Even that encreaſing ſhould not be in . 
promiſcuous. manner of the nations, Which. 
cauſing only confuſion. in the generations, 
could net, by conſequence, contribate tg. 
the love and tenderneſs of the parents, but 
in a regular and orderly manger, that every, 


men would hare 2 pofitive ſanction of his 


O | children ; 37 


KG 106"). 


PEN theXfote adultery was punimed 155 


with. death, ; Polygamy and Divorce facilitated, 4 


that a man by being tied for life to a wife be 
ſhould not like, and not permitted to marry | 


angther, ſhould not commit adultery, or © 
TOE 


we a Virgin, as is often the caſe. 


ere can you find better laws, i in regard 


3 


to the duty of a ma n to God, ts the King, ta 


hit peo to his parents, to his children, 
to 

vants, and more Charitable to the poor 
than thoſe of Moſes? Even the moſt proper 
lays from a man to his foes, | 


4 If thou meet, (fays the law) thine ene. 
4 my" s OX, or his als going aftray, thou ſhalt 
« ſurely bring it back again to Him; if thou 
ſee the als of him that hatech thee, lying 
% under his burden, ſhouldeſt thou forbear 
« to help him? Thou ſhalt ſurely help 


K 


4 ah n:“ (Exod. 23) Thoſe were not natu- 


ral Jaws, fot every man will more naturally 


is neighbours, to ſtrangers, to ſer-" 


5 


difftcſs his enemies than help them, but 


hep e are wiſe, yu! and neceſſary laws. 


wee Tue | 


/ 


ns as aw [rr = A. iv r ., vn» Frye © + 


(; 10% 5 | 
Theſe were the * gi. through the. * 
whole globe, that commanded to worſhip * 
alone the inviſible. God, creator of . the... 
heavens and earth, and no other beſides bim. = 
This is the law which defines God by hie 
eſſence, his exiſtence, his unity, his good- | 
neſs, his providenge and his eternity in one 
word. | God ordering Moſes to tell the chil... . 
dren of Iſrael, I SHALL BE ſent me ante you, 
mag [ SHALL RE. 'Byery creature may ſay. 
I am or 1 was, but God only may call himſelf 
by I sHALL BB, becauſe ug only. can aſcer= 1 
tain that HE SHALL. Br; for nn den u 
is not, as it is commonly tranſlated, Jam that 
I am, which | is neither ſenfe not grammar, 


but I SHALL ve, aicAter Er ar” Br; ant 
that the children of Itrael fhobld not be miſ. 
led. thinking that by Goc ealtinng * 'bimſetf” 
I SHALL zz, that he Is not, of Was not, wit 
them; he declared 70 Mofes his wonderfdl.” | 
and ineffible name, rn.“ that holy fouls © 
which Pythagoras took from the Jews, 
which'ih, four letters, (che ob ſerving for 

the third perſon. bagoter of the future, he 
gl 02 * eee 


I” v4 + 


( wt 


"Hall; nb ove, and Ava, the two ways i it een 7 
be read, for the preſent and the preterite) 
clearly ſpecifies, fe'tnaT SHALL BR, THAT 

18, AND THAT was.  Amating and ador- 
able name; which includes his Hence: his 
unity, hs grodneſs and providence of being 
and aſſiſting his creatures, and his efernal ex- 

| ihente ; 4 parte ante and a parte poſt, without 10 
beginning and without end; a name of fo 
ſublime a fignification, which not only can- 
not be found in any language, in one word, 
but is almoſt impoſſible for any man to have 
invented, if. God himſelf had not revealed it. 


Nou if che Jews were only. a barbarous- 
people, and all the nations around them Cle 


vilized, where have they found thoſe laws ? 
Not from thoſe nations, for all were idola- 


| ters: The Egyptians, where they came from, 


worſhipped animals, inſets, and even onions: 
The Phanicians or Canaanites, where they 
| were going, worſhipped . Saturn, or Molech, 

Jupiter, Venus, and Adenis, and even burnt 
their children to their Idole. Does not 


Moſes ara 2 che children of Iiradl, 
es Aſter 


1 after the doings of the land of 8 


(ww) 


. After the doings of the land of Egypt 
e wherein you dwelt, ſhall ye not do, and 


* naan, whither I bring you ſhall'ye not 
% do, neither ſhall ye walk in their ordi- 
* nances, &c.” LEV. 18, verſe 3. How 


as it then poſlible that Moſes, as ſome of 


the aforeſaid philoſophets pretend, ſhould 
have learned his laws from thoſe nations © 


Then if the Jews were ſuch barbarians, as 


theſe philoſophers chuſe to make them, and 


the reſt of the nations ſo civilized, that theſe 


could only teach them, and the Jews had on- 


1y better laws; theſe laws. muſt certainly 


Have been tevealed to them, for the former 
eould not have had abilities to compoſe them, 


nor any of their ROO been in en 
er them. l 


Thaos the partiality of thoſe philloſophers | 
blinded them fo far, that their own calum- | 


ies deſtroy 1 their own opinions. 1 
I" £205" $57 IS BAL 134 x 
,. But by 45 atever name Voltaite ard others 


"may call the Jews, th moſt allow them 
to have been maſters of | everal arts; befote 
td a : the 


5 110 ) 
the Romans: exiſted; and even before the 
Grecians knew ho to bake breed ; nay, even 
before they or their gods were born. Theſe 
Several arts, were employed in the tabernacle, 
where there were maſons, carpenters, tan 


- "ners, weavers; embroiderers, gold and ſilver | 


ſmithis, ſetters of jewels, &c; &. conſe- 


queñtly the Jews were only a barharous na- 


tion, in the bar harous n of * ge 
nde Philoſdphert e. 
Is there any ching comparable among alt 


the poets, - ancient or modern, in cloquence, 
beauty,. and elevation of thought, to the two 
ſongs of Moſes? Is thereany hiſtory related 


with more pathos than that of Joſeph? What 
is there more forcible, and wrote with more 


energy, than the exhortations of Moſes? Does 


not even Longinus admice as the nonplus of 


ſublimity, the expreſſion of Moſes, and God, 


or e rather the Almighty, (which i is the pra- 
pereſt | tranſlation. of eh) ſaid, let Kb 
p. and light wat ? Aretheſe the productions 
of -harbarians? Add to theſe the expreſſive 
* Waibel fongrof Deborah, hows N. 


of 


(ent) 
of- Dada: "the # prayer. Fron tbl 205 a 
ectleſiaſtes of Solomon, the*fine allegoties, 

 tropes, and figures of "Ifaiah, the pathetic 
declamations of the lamentations of Jeremiah, 
the fublimity of the book of Job, &c, and 
any man who is not voluntarily blind muſt 
be convinced that not oaly the five books of. 
Moſes, but the whole bible, was the pro- 
duction of a civiliz:d and wiſe nation. Did 
not the Grecians learn even their alphabet 

from the fehtews? Is not this an. evident 

p proof. thereof, that the names of their letters 

o have only a meaning i in Hebrew, and not in 

1 | Greek? 


t Was not the Eagliſh, the moſt eee 
nation at preſent in the world, chiefly 
civiliged by the bible Ie not, even now, | 
the bible aſed i in all their ſchools to inſtruct 
their children! And Would the wileſt, 
the moſt learned and civilis ed nation, and 
all thoſe who are not barbafous, inſtruct theit 
children, by a book preſentec o them 8825 
barbarians? TY OO EI, 5 
er OY 1 . Abr 


3 


( in Lo 


Thus, the Pentateuch was not « (preſented: N 
et to ys by a barbarous and i ignorant people, 
6 corraborated by no goncurring teſtimo- 

46 nies,” as David Hume pleaſes to ſay, but by . 


the moſt civilized nation then in the world; 


hall ſhew in 2 following. ſecionz $3 


sverien XXX. * 


Of _ „ TESTIMONIES of 6 JEWISH: | 
LAWS, de accompliſhment of PROPHE- 2 


CIES axd of MIRACLES, 


TJ authenticity of the Jewiſh faxes: eau 
confirmed from generation to gene - 


ration; and the truth thereof corroborated by 


ſo many ſueceſſive teſtimonies of different be - 


liefs and perſuaſions, by Moſes and three mil. 


lions of people, by Joſhua, and, from him, 


by the judges, by David and Solomon in the 


N building of the firſt temple, by all the pro- | 


pbets tiil Eſra, in the buiſding of the ſecond 


* and fince confirmed by the Samari- 
288 


and corroborated by a ſaccefſion of danse a 
rable, teſtimonies. of friends and foes, a6 we. 


uz. H 
tans, by the Jews who reſided from time im 
memorial in Cochin, and had no commu- 


3 the e n the Dutch. 


dab] by thoſe of Spain and Portu- 
gal, ohe were carried there, by the Baby 
lonians after the deſtruction of the firſt tem- 
ple, and never mixed with any of the other 
Jews till this day.* By the Maccabees, by' 
the Apoſtles, by Joſephus, by the author of 
the Miſna, (who. lived in the time of Anto- 
ninus Pius) by t the fathers of the church 
both ſyſtematic and orthodox, even by ſeve- 
ral Dogan, an and — * the Ce by the. 


1 1 . When. the Jews were Cs that 4 — cats of 
Jews was in Spain, chiefly i in Toledo, called by them Tolitula, to 
* aſcertajo. the truth of it they wrote to: them, the following words 


4 Hear O Iſrael the Lend is aun God, the Lord: is one, to which thoſe of - 
BE Spain anſwered that elegant. profeſſion of fajth called. Emet .veyatzib, 
— Frote in the pureſt Hebrew, | and ſo much approved by the Jews that 
- they 1 inſerted it in their morning ſeryice between. their chief prayers 
E the Semang and the Hamida, The prophe Obagiah, Ch. 1, Verſe 
4 20, ſpeaks of '« the captivity of Jeruſalem, vehich is jn Sepharad,'* 
EC that is Spain, ag can/be proped by, the antient tradition of the Jewsy 
TS and the name the Spaniſh Jews bear to this day, of which the Greci- 
ans, io bring the word to their own hograge, — to . | 
d CS the-name r * 


| . 114 * 
A Cargitey, 2 the Koran, by Maimonides, . 


* bi an , 


it is impoſſible to find i in nature a e 
of greater teſtimonies. | OE . 


| The pte iction c of Moſes, af the conſervan 
tion of the Jews, theic captivity, their ſuf+ 
ferings, their diſperſions" heir contemptible 
ſituation among the nations, and their pre» 
ſervation is ſo clear; that of Iſaiah naming 
Cyrus by his own name, and that of 'Daniel, 
which wants nothing but do megtian Alex. | 
ander's name, and the name of his ſucceſſors, 
that philoſophers muſt be voluntarily blind 
not to ſee it, and nothing is more difficult 
(a8 Monteſquieu ſays, before thoſe fine- and 
true words he put into the mouth of tha at un- 
happy Jeweſs,) than to prove ( tbat it is day 
when the ſun ſhines, for it is diſputioz againſt 
the will of thoſe who. deny: it, not 1 
their underſtanding,” To 


But the hiloophere hee" iertsl thelt 
greateſt ſtrength againſt miracles, and their 
poſſibility. — 


Fr N 
by 
* * 
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n 
4 There can be no miracle, \fays\ Voltaite ; 3 
a miracle i is a breach of the mathematical, | 
% divine; immutable, eternal Jaws of nature: 2 
95 '*. Now, this definition. alone makes: a mi- 
6 raele a contradiction i in terms. A law can- 
© not be both immutable and broken. ; to 


« ſuppoſe” ſays he, (with his uſual boldneſs 
and infidelity) “ God works a miracle; is, 


« if men can inſult God, & downright inſult 
« fo bim, it is no leſs than ſaying to N, 
T you are 4 weak and inconſtant being :” 


But is, even; a man, to be called weak and 


inconſtant, by changing his actions accord- 


ing to the different motives, circumſtances, 
and reaſons ? No; rather if he ſhould 


act in the ſame manner always, without re- 
garding reaſons, circumſtances, or * motives, 


he would be a MADMAN. _ 


Is it not an inſult to God to e hint: 
ſubject to laws? To make him act by neceſ- 


fity ? If God cannot do thoſe things which 
are not contradictory, where is his omnipo- 


tehce ? Beſides, 2 La that will ſubject God, 
muſt be of his own making; and 77 157 


P 2 E * 


* 


8 


66 } 

| Goddeprive himſelf, as we have ſaid, Section 
Niue, of his moſt perfect attribute, that of 
his liberty? That God is tiot free to act, only 
a madman can aſſert, and by conſequence 
only ſuch an one can ſay that God mee 
perform a miracle. 


But what is a mirncle elſe but the will of | 
God, who, for reaſons only known to himſelf, 
changes ard alters things as he thinks right ; 
to-day he finds it right that the ſun ſhalt 
move from caſt to weſt, or the earth from 
weſt to caſt, and, he may find it equally 
right, that, at any other time, it ſhall move 
in the, contrary order, or not move, at all; 

to-day he found it right to create the world, 
and, at the ſame time, he might have found 
it as right at any time after, to annihilate it; 
for immutable laws, to bind God, we have 
ſhewn already, in Section Nine, to be a N 
_ abſurdity. | | | 


SECTION XXXI. 


| of 7 HEISM and PROVIDENCE, 


7E have ſhewn, Sion Twenty-one, 


the neceſſity of revelation, whick 
evidently 


* 


(17 ) 
evidently muſt prove God's Providence, for 

one cannot exiſt without the other; or rather 
the firſt is the conſequence of the latter; but 
the philofophers who prove neceffity from 
the ' foreſight of God, are fo ſtupid as to in- 

ul that God has no fight. 


«We ought not“ (ays o one of them) « « at- 
tribute to the cauſe mote than What we 
can find in the effects ; from the won 
« derful works of God we are not only con- 
, vinced of his exiſtence, but of his omni-' 
* {cience, his omnipotence, and his good- 
10 neſs ; but how can we prove his provi- 
« dence, wh » we ſee ſo many diſorders in 
« this world. 2 wit 


But if the effect is a necelitty 1 
quence of the cauſe, we muſt allow it, tho 
we cannot diſcover it; now if God ſnould 
have abandoned this world after he had crea- 
ted i it, if he ſhould not provide for its contl> 
nuance. and. preſervation, where would be his 


goedneſs ; If he ſhould not ſee, nor hear, nor. 
have knowledge of things, where would be 
lis wiſdom? If he is immenſe he muſt be 


618) 
every where; if he is every where and does 
not ſee our actions, does not hear our pray- 
ers, nor provides for us. what is the dif- 
ference between the true God and the images 
of the Gentiles ? Of theſe, fays. David, 
9 they have eyes'and do not fee, they have ears 
% and do not hear, Gc.“ they have no wiſ- 
dom, and conſequently do not know; but 
the Deiſts, more «bſurdly, not only affert that 
God does not ſee nor hear, but that having 
underſtanding, and knowing every thing, he 
does not know, which i is a contradiction. 


Beſides, the 16t of the wicked and of the 
good, of him who murders a man, and of 
him Wife faves a life, of him Ano worthips 
his creator, and of him who blaſphemes at 
him, would be alike ; which, though it 
might be to the intereſt of- the Atheiſt or 
Deiſt to believe, 18 inconſiſtent with the 
juſtice of God, and conſequently with his 
wiſdom and goodnels ; but as thoſe philoſo- 
phers cannot deny that God muſt be juſt, 
not being able to comprehend how juſtice is 
performed i in this world, not believing in a 

| faturs 


* 


er * 
F.. * 4 © 
Aa * * * buy 0 
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5 
future Na e, they afffm ihat God does nat 
know. nör fee our wants, nor attend to oug 3 

© pravere,' and make God to us of leſs benefit 3 8 JF 
 thana block of wood, which 1 may yet ſerve to ** 
ſome good” purpoſe ; but this philoſophic 


God, bei of infinite goodneſs, according 
to their ſ tem, is of no good at all to us. 


The juſtice of God is not to be weighed 
in the ſcale of mens underſtanding! . what 
appears to þs in injuſtice, might be, in the 
eyes of Gods very juſt; what appears to vs an 
evil, is many a time the greateſt” Sood; | 
God we 6th conſent to the deſtruction of one 


man to {ave many | lives which he might have 
foreſeen bat man would have t:ken away; 
and as his providence muſt be a n 


19:3 


ene of his ma nc „ 


* * of * 


IP not My et but even > particulzr or, 
which attends every man, and if that juſtice 
| cannot be found in 1 world, As his infinite 


| ILCYESWAS 11 vat Y  goodneſk, 


( 120 ) 
goodneſs, wiſdom, and power, cannot be des 
nied, we muſt neceſſarily believe in a future 
ſtate, where that juſtice muſt and ought to be 
folflled ; J will fay, no more on this ſuhject, 
having largely wrote upon it in my He- 
brew Epic Poem, in imitation of Job, 


intitled Mir? LO inen wee 2 phe 
anabumety. # 


But poſſibiy U en may fay, that, if 
God Has both an univerſal and particular 
Providence, it thenge follows, that no great 
revolu tions could. happen: independent « of his 
Providence; : Therefore, the Jewiſh, ch 
tian and Mahomeran Religions, THE GREAT= 
EST. Reyory T19NS HPON Rxoonn, mult 
have becn the effect of his Providence. —Bu, 
this is inconſiſtent! Becauſe. alt theſe DIF. 
FER ENT Rþiz61ons, had. they been the 
diſpenſationz of God's Froyidence, muſt 
neceffarily have been approved of - by him, 
which involves 4 contradiftion and Ippeack 
8 abſurd. e 5 15 


This DE firovg, argument, not yet 
ſolved by any body, I will endeavour to an- 


* $+ * 


"i — 
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GIANT of every candid reader. 


- virtue without which no religion can ſubſiſt, 
is'a mockery, and philoſophy but a dreſſed 


dime individuals of each nation in patticular. 


( 111 55 


\wer, belt, infiſting g upon 2 thort dete 
neceſſary to my Wes reaſoning, which, to- 
ether with my anſwer, are ſubmitted to the 


Fe 1105 XXIII. 


607 the CHIBF DUTY of a goed MI. 
NIS TER and true PHILOSOPHER. | 


* duty: of all wiſe and good met 
whom God has pleaſed to put at the 
head of 4 dation, to inſtru& mankind, is, 
after propagating in them the knowledge of 
God and his worthip, to inſtill intb them that 


that is noManity; without it all religion 


barbarity; ; if religion is a Bond which binds 


humanity: goes fatther, by tying and uniting 
togethec | the individuals of all. We onght to 
bring men ag near to one ; ariother as poſſible, 


to procreate in them univerſal love, tender- 


deriicls, and tumanity, and not hatred and 
„„ malevolence z 
„ 5 


( I 2 ) 
malevolence;. we ought. to deſtroy natural | 
antipathies and human prejudices, and to be- 
lieve that all men, who With > fincerity 1 travel to- 
ward: God ard. Jatvation,. will arrive at the 
© ſame point, though they ſhould take 4 iferept 
roads; that God is neither Briton, Franc, He- 
brew, Turk or Indian ; that he has creme | 
| al men, and is willing to fave them all 


15 The truth of this might be proved by i he | 

* texts of the holy bible, and even by the 
| Rabbins. King David ſays that «© the mercy 
of God i is upon all bis works, v. Pa sALM 145 
verſe 95. and God. ſays by the prophet Mala- 
chy, Ch. 1, verſe 11, © From the fiſing of 
"Vn the- ſun unto the going down. of the ſame, 
EE name 18 8 great among the Geatiles, 
2 and in eyery place incenſe IS. offered unto 
6 my name, and A. pure offering, for my 
«© name IS great among the Heathens, ſays 
m the Lord of Hoſts :” . Theſe are the words 
& of God, according to the tranſlation of the 


ee ans, if God fays, ahhh, of ehe Ido- 


* 
3 St 1 1 


—_—— 
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5 Not SHALL »- a in the rein uur, of the Bible. 5 A 
laters 


( ta ) 


tate and Heatlrens, becauſe, though, ey 
miſapplied their worſhip, they looked for 
the true Gott in their Idols, how much great · 
er then muſt the name of God be among 
thoſe who have abandoned Idolatry, and 


have acquired a truer notion of the Divine 
Being ? Any go man, of whatever nation be 
is, is ſaved, according to the doctrine of 
our Rabving—God would not create he 
h le world toſave only a few of ſome . 
ticular religion, and deſtroy the reſt. 
The Jews are not only, ordered.to OE one- 
another, but 79 love Atrangers, for they Were: 
frangers in the land of Egypt, Deut. Ch. 10, 
v. 19 the ſpirit of the Evangeliſts is love 
and kiadneſs 0 all men; and in this, after 
the love of God, they conſtitute the whole | 
law ; the hoſpitality of the Muſfulmen is 
celcbrated through the whole. world ; thoſe 
are thechief points and baſis of all, religions, 
and thus far they approach one another ; and 
will tend to ſave all thoſe who oblerve them. 
After eſtabliſhing this hypotheſis, let us 
da go to the ſolution of our argument, and 
* examine 


4 1 J 


examine if all the aforeſaid great WP ti- 
ons were led or not by the band of Provi- 


dence, for which purpole, Ichall only relate 
5 ſome facts, and leave every: man to decide tf 105 
: on S e wp hy 


. al 3 ber o XXXIY, 


21 


7 JEWISH, CHRIS FIAN, Maho. 
ETAN RELIGIONS, i all could be led 
| PROVIDENCE, 


E have ſhewn, Seffions ewenty four. 
and Fenty: Ave, the ſpitit al che 
Jewith religion, and. that their ceremonies 
in the written law, and thoſe even in- 
forced by the Rabbins; gre of abſolute ne- 
ceſſity to ur, not only to fave ourſelves, bur 
by conſerving us, to be an evident teſt; imony 
to all nations. an eye ſore to Atheiſts, The- 
iſts and unbelievers ; ; and, by coofirmin 
the world in the true knowledge of God 1 
Bis power, to ſave all mank ind. e 


Z Iti 13 evident alſo, that God has not ach 
revealed. his knowledge to the Jews, bur | 
through 


{- 12 5 ) : 
through: Adam or Noah, 1 tothe whole rd 
in the time of Abraham there was among che 
nations a Melchiſedees and i in the time of 
Moles there was a Bilham wha. p- oclaimed 
the ſame. We find a Z woaſter or Zerduſt 


among the Perſians z a Confucius among the 
Chineſe; 3 2 Bragna mong the Indians; an 
Anaxagoras, and a Socrates. among the Gre- 


cians; and many among the Romans who 
teached the ſame truth; at laſt by the. con- 


queſt of che Jews, by Pompey, t the Romans | 


who conquered ; almoſt all the world thei 
known, and admitted the Gods of every na- 


tion, received alſo che God of the Jews, by - 


75 


the name of the unknown God. 
The apoſtles came afterwards who, being 


| fon, could not believe but in the God of 


Ifrael, and preached the ſame God to the 


Gentiles ; but the Gentiles being yet tos 


much addicted to idolatry could not leave off 
the worſhip of their idols, and' ſo but f w- 


were converted, until ſome of the fa: hers af. 


ferwards travferred the adoration of their 
Gods 


— 


Gods and Godeffes, in that of he and ſhe ſaints 
ia the time of Irene and Conſtantine,” this 
brought a great many nations into the know- 
ledge at God, mixed with ye Worltly' of 
images. >. 2 * 


— 


1 Learning making a great progreſs in the 
eaſt, in the time of Mahomet and the Caliphs 

| brought them to reject all images, and to 
procleim the unity ot that God found in the 
Jewiſh, laws; the weſt, and chiefly the north, 

were in the utmoſt ſtate of j ignorance and 
I barbari: m, and retained the worſhip of ima- 
ges; ; by which means they broughtin the Ido- 
laters to the belief of God, mixed with their 
OWN cuſtoms. ' Learning increaſing in the 
welt, a Luther ſtarted up, and by a ſtroke af 
his pen, eraſed the worſhip of images; and 
Calvin after him, baniſhed them from all 
the Proteſtant churches, 


| Servetus (poor Servetus) the firſt martyr a- 
mong the Chritlians for the unity of God, li- 
ved at the ſame time; Nicolas Antony-was 


allo executed for ſaying he delie ved in the 
| great 


great God of Iſrael, and: Sockaws who being 
happier, converted many men to that belief; 
The true philoſophers . who carne "after, a 
Newran, a Clarke, a Locke, c. believed, 
we think, the ſame; and, aceording to the 
Encyclopedia, many of the clergy of Geneva. 
are Philoſophers and Socinians. Quere? 
Would it be a great abſurdity to ſyppoſe that 
in other countries Philoſophers in general 
will be Unitarians ? At 1:& we find by a 
letter to the Reverend Mr. Lindſey, wrote 
to him by his friend (publiſhed in the Lon- 
don Magazine) when he reſigned 2 prefer- 
ment in the church for being an Vaitarian, 
accuſing the Chriſtians of Politheiſm, ©* that 
he was in the « wrong, for infinite power, wif= 
dom, and goodneſs, are the three perſons 
and one God; and if by the three perſons 
weare only to underſtand the three chief at- 
tributes which conltitute the lſence of one 


God, we are all Onitarians. . 
' £43 Is Eis T 


Only the common people among the Spa- 
niards and Portugueſe remain until this day 
the moſt addicted to the adoration of 


- 
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their ages! ; but they were diſpoſed by 
Providence to. conquer the Eaft and Weſt 
Indies, and miſt have brought the Indians 
by the fame gradation to the true knowledge 
of God ; they begin to be wiſer, the Holy 
bdible is permitted to be tranſfated among 
them, and themſe lves ind their Indians will 
be, in time, 48 clear fi ſighted as the reſt of 
the world: Then fall come that Happy day, 
that throagh the whole earth, „the Lord 
mall beone and his name one.” Zac. c. 14. v. 9. 


I leave now., to every man to judge, if in 

all theſe tranſactions, they can ſee or not the 
hand, of Providence, who will [cad men, but 
not force (for where there is force, there i is 

no merit) to ihe adoration of his holy name, 

and BY conſequence co everlaſting ſalvation, 

5 and, if thoſe impious infidels among the 

Jews, who hold religion in contempt, do | 


not revolt againſt Providence, and the fal- | 
E we the world, . 
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Sreriom XXXIV. 
Of 4 FVTURE STATE and RESURREC- 
TION. 


\HAT there will be a fature ſtate, phi- 
loſophers muſt allow, as a conſequence 


of the juſtice of God; for as they did not 
find that juſtice performed in this world, it 


muſt be performed in another, either by 


reſurrection, that is by inſpiring matter with 


the ſame life again, or by tac pain and 
pleaſure that the foul muſt feel after ſepara- 
tion; and both, we will prove, are agreeable 


to reaſon ; and we defy any philoſopher to- 


ſhew not ooly the impoſſibility, but even the 


leaſt improbability in ſuch a Fg ing, ee 


and neceſſary belief. 


We have proved, Section fourteen, that 


Pain and pleaſure are chieffy 1 in the ſoul, and 
not in the body, and by coniequence it is very 
reaſonable to believe, that the ſoul ſhall not 
loſe its own properties by being ſeparated 
from thoſe of the body; as to refurrec» 
tion, the philoſophers who believe we have 
Me 88 no 


— — — — — 


1% 
no ſoul, becauſe it is not impoſſible for God 
to make matter think, ought, by the ſame 
way of reaſoning, to believe reſurtection; not 
only becauſe it is not impoſſible to God to 
inſpire the ſame matter with the tame life 
2gain, but becauſe reſuriection, (as the great 
Locke ſays) is a leſſer wonder than gene- 
retion; and as one of the Rabbins expreſſes 
himfelf, it ts eaſier to conceive and under- 
* ftand, that what exiſted before, ſhould 
« exiſt again; than that which never exiſts 
c ed, (Kould have a being.“ 


But a future ſtate, ſay thoſe philaſophers; 
is not revealed in the laws of Moſes : What 
then ? If there is to be a future ſtate, as there 
muſt be by the reaſon aforeſaid, the filence 
of Moſes can prove nothing againſt . 


The belief of a future ſtate was an univer- 
{al belief among all the nations, and a con- 
ſequenee of the bel ief of a Deity, either true 
or falſe, and of his juſtice, and the Jews who 
have brought it down to us from generation 
to generation, mult have neceſſarily believed 

it 
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it as a conſequence of their believiag-in-God 
and his juſtice ; but as things at a great diſ- 
tance, make very little impr=ffion on men, and 
as men, to be terrified from their wickedneſs. 
would require to, be. threatened with greater 
puniſhments than thoſe which are confitent with 
the mercy af God in a future eternal life. There- 
fore, the laws of Moſes are not enforced, but 
by the puniſhments in this world, the future 
ſtate is only hinted at; as When Moſes fays 
that the Lord /hall Judge hrs People, Deut · 
chap. XXX11, verſe XXXvI that be e puts to death 
and brings to life again. Ibid v. 39; and as 


it is more fully ex plained in Samuel, be puts , 
to death and brings to life again, brings down 


te the grave and raiſes them up. Sam 1, 2, 
v. 6, and Solomon ſays, that the duft ſhall 
return to the earth where it came fram, and 
the ſpirit ſhall return to 69d, who gave it; 

and tbat God will bring every work in judg- 

ment uith every ſecret thing, whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil. Eccle. —_— 


| But our philoſophers, not ſatisfied with 
thoſe general terms, thou gh they believe not 


1 _ 


! 
1 
* 
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In Future rewards and puniſhments, would 
expect to find in Moſes and the prophets, ſome 
more particular deſcription of a tuture ſtate. 


But what ſhould Moſes fay * Should he, 
4d terrorem, deſcribe the Tartarus, or the 
Elyhan Fields of the Poets? Or the Mabome- 
tan's Paradiſe, and a Hell, with u gly de- 
mons, having rough banda, horrid claws, 
and long tails, created on purpoſe to blat- 
pheme God, and to be employed in roaſting 
ſouls ? This would certainly put terror in 
vulgar minds. But could any of thoſe philo- 
ſophers believe that Moſes or the prophets 
were inſpired by God, for inculcating 1 in the 
people ſuch notions? Certaialy hot. Does it 
not rather prove the inſpiration of Moles 
(fince the whole world was, in his time, long 
- after, and is even now, full of abſurd no- 
tions in regard to a future ſtate), that he did 
not explain the nature of future rewards and 
puniſhments to his people? 7% 


The idea of future puniſhments and 10. 
— ; ſpiritual | pain and pleaſure ; which we 


ought 


Wo © 
ought to believe and expect, is fo ſublime and 
exalted a thing, that it is even difficult to be 
conceived by the greateſt men ; for as the 
prophet Ifaiah rightly ſays, Chap. 64, v. 4. 
„ Men have not heard, nar perceived by the 
car, neither hath the eye ſeen, O God, be- 
ſides thee, what he hath prepared for him, 
that waiteth for him,” which proves, not 
only, that the Jews had the ſublimeſt noti- 
ons of future rewards, long before Chriſt, 
but that it'is impoſſible for any human being 
to be tculy acquainted with the manner of 
them! "A 


| 


The extreme joy of a good conſcience, 
and the excruciating pains of a bad one, in 
a pure mind, cannot be conceived, but as a 
ſhadow, even by men of ſenſ: ; the exceſ- 
ſive grief or ſatisfaction of the mind, ſurpaſ. 
ſing the moſt violent pains, or the greateſt 
enjoyments of the body, as we call them, 
cannot make impreſſion upon weak and fool- 
iſh men: To tell them that a ſoul may burn 
without actual fire, for pain and pleaſure are no 
more than ideas fixed in the ſoul, as we often 


feel 


„ 

feel that we burn in a dream, and, likewiſe, 
that we enjoy great pleaſure, without other 
reality exiſting than the idea, and conſe- 
quently God, to puniſh or reward aſoul, has only 
te fix the idea of pain or pleuſure in it; to-tell 
this, would hardly be conceived by them, and 
have made very little impteſſion on vulgar 
minds; therefore Moſes thræatened them with 
corporal pains in this world, as fitter to be 
conceived, and to make greater force upon 
men who were no Philoſophers. 


Notwithſtanding „(as F have ſhown in my, 
Saphnot Pangneag, in Hebrew and F rench) 
every ſenſible man, by reffecting. how grie- 
vous, even in this world, when the foul ani- 
mates the body, the troubles and. anxieties 
of the mind ate above the pains he, feels in 
the body, he will have a ſhadow »f the hor- 
rors of a mind ſet at liberty, when ſhe is real-. 
ly conſcious of having offended a power- 
| ful, a gracious, a benevolent, and. a merci» 

ful Gd, when all her perfiiy, her blaſphe- 
mies, her wickedneſs, her hypocriſy, her im 


Piety, 


e 
piety, her cruelty and ingratitude, will got, 
in part and by ſucceſſion, but all at once 
with every circumſtance, for ever prey 
on her, when ſhe ſhall find herſelf unworthy 
of the favours beſtowed upon her, by that 
gracious and good God, whom, then ſhe will 
truly conceive and be amazed, truly know 
and be calt down ; and can there be, as WE 
have ſaid, Section T wenty-Twy, if there were 
no other, a greater Hell, a greater puniſh- 
ment? And what if ſome ſhould eternally 
be troubled with thoſe terrible ideas, as 
thoſe, who are even in their lives, tor- 
mented with that wretched infirmity called 
the Horrors? But as even theſe kind of pains 
cannot be conceived by every man, and the 
truly ſpiritual ones by no man; Moſes only 
tercified them with ideas of corporal puniſh- 
ment in the preſent ſtate, whichy in the ge- 


nerality of men, produces a greater effect. 


The hope of a future ſtate, is the greateſ | 
comfort a good man can have in this miſera- 
ble and wretched life, it is that, which will 
help him to bear with reſignation his mistor. 


tunes 


en 

tunes, his loſſes, his ſickneſs—even death 
will appear trifling to him, when he is 
aſſured that it is only the means of tran- 
flating him to the enjoyment of a better, 
a glorious, and an eternal! life; no effliction | 
will ever bring him t» deſpair'; his d-fires 
are few, and his will has lubmitted to the 
vie iſſitudes of the world, —his conſcietice is 
clear, — he is convinced of the juſtice of God. 
he does not doubt of his goodneſs, and is 
certain that God would not have created bim 
todeſtroy him; he knows the difference be- 
tween himſelf and his dog, and cannot believe 
that both ſhall periſh alike; and if it were 
poſſible that there ſhould be no future 
ſtate, he has loſt nothing by his belief, but has 
got a great deal by the conſolation and hap- 
pineſs it had contributed to afford him in this 
life ; on the contrary, the unhappy unbelie- 
ver, by being void of this hope, has loſt all 
comfort, got only deſpair and ſorrow in this 
world, and if there is, as there muſt be, a future 
fate, he mikes himſelf alſo unhappy to all 
eternity in the next. Reader, you are at liber- 

| ty, 
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ty, you may. or you may not, chute, but re- 
member the cert2inty of this, that if you are 
the unheliever, you can never expect to en- 
Joy a life to come, and you run « great riſk of | 
deſtroying yourſelf in the preſent; but it you | 
are a believer, you can never deſttey yourſelf | 
ia the preſent, and you have the greateſt 
prodellicy of enjoying the future. 


| sxcrion XXXV. 
The coming of the ME S s I A Hf, and 
CONCLUSION. | 
HAVE ſhewn, 1 think, the abſurdity, 
inconſiſtence, and danger of receiving 
and following the opinions of thoſe, who, 
under the' name of Modern Philoſophers, 
only inculcate Atheiſm, Deitm, and irreli- 


gion; though, as much miſchief as theſe falſe 


philoſophers, like af prophets, have, and 
will produce in this world; ſo much good, 


will, and have, the true ones, like the true 


prophets, promoted ; theſe will help you, 
| | 1 and 


< 1380 
Fo "RE already helped, in publiſhing che 
true Knowledge of God, his unity and 
great wonders i in the world; theſe will help 
you in promoting laws of peace, and extin- 
guiſhjng the cruelties of war; in bringing all 
nations to the knowledge of God, ta mutu- 
al love and tenderneſs ; to their moral du- 
tics and the primitive ES 7 ; which! are 


the Noachide laws. | 


When that bleſſed time © hall come, when 
: the Lord ſhall be one, and his name one, we hall 
all be one people; then, and then alone we 
5 can expect our load to be lightened ; then, 
as Jeremiah ſays, and our Rabbins des 
clare, you ſhall not remember the com- 
iog out of Egypt, but the deliverance from 
this great and long captixity; then you will 
have no occaſion to conquer your land, they 
| will offer i it to you, and help you to build A. 
Temple to the Lord, which will be adored. 
by ail men, and reign over all the earth, by 
his moſt holy and ineffable name ; then you 


will be gathered from your dilp: rfion, and be 
Fi | no 
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no more a bye word and reproach to all naa 


tions, bur, ag the Prophet lays, ( (Zephaniah, 


chap. 3, v.10,) At that time will I brmg you 


again, and in that time I will gather you, for. 
I will make you a name, and a praiſe among all 
people of the earth, & Co Then all nations Will 


rejoice te ſee 4 people, Who has been loaded 


with commandineats, oppreſſed and deſpiſed 
ſo loag. only o be a living teſtimony to them; 


and to bring them all, not through darkneſs 


and by mercy, but through light and juſ- 


tice to the road of ſalvation, without the 
Chriſtians being ot liged to turn Jews, or the | 
Jews Chriſtians, az Mr. Prieſtly wiſhes, * then, 


will be the time of the firtt coming of the 


Meffiah, according to our expectation, which 
the Chiilkrans will call the ſecond, and 


which, though it will be long, we ought to 


expect, and it will naturally come to paſe, 
the world beginning to take a gfeat ſtep 


— 


. > 


„Though I muſt confeſs that his Chriſtianity is ef that kind 


Which denies Chriſt to be the Meſſiah, that is, Chriſt to be Chiick, 
a ad what tae Apailies relate wich regard to his birch. 


towards 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


T %. . 

| towards i it, and.the word of God muſt be fol. 
a filled, 2nd it will happen, at the Ume when the 
earth will ie - filled x with wi/dom, as the. Prophet 
ſays; for then, not only to Mc. Prieſtly and a 
few Phil. ſophers, but, to the whole world, 
Tur LoxD WILL BE Ons, ANÞ His NAME 
One, Zechariah, chap. 14, v9. | 


This is, dear friends, all that my little | 
abilities could produce, to promote in you 
a rational faith, true religion and benevo- 
lence to all human kind, to deliver you from 
the deluſions and fine ſpun ſpeeches of the 
; pretended Philoſophers, and which I will. 
conclude in the fame manner as the wiſeſt of 
Kings terminated his philoſophical enquiries, 


that the beſt philoſophy is, 20 fear God. and 
obſerve his commandments, for a is the whole 


bas of Man, 20 3Y 64 
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